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Editorial 








THE Canadian Bee Journal is growing 
better with every issue. Editor Hurley is 
putting some good work on it. 


GENERAL reports indicate a snug winter 
over most of the northern States. The 
ground is covered with snow and has been 
covered in this locality for the last six 
weeks. An abundance of clover was re- 
ported last fall, and if the snow will onl 
continue throughout the winter we shall 
have a bumper crop next year. 


EXTRA-FANCY PRICES ON EXTRA-FANCY 
COMB HONEY. 


WE believe the time is coming when ex- 
tra-fancy comb honey will be put up in car- 
tons, and the cartons put in shipping-cases 
having corrugated paper, top and bottom. 
When honey is put up in this way it is al- 
most sure to go through in good order. Deal- 
ers and consumers, as a rule, do not object 
to paying a fancy price providing they get 
the goods that correspond with the price. 


IN FAVOR OF THE TEN-FRAME HIVE. 

WE are getting not a few endorsements 
of the editorial in our Nov. 15th issue, page 
712, urging the use of the regular ten-frame 
hive rather than the eight-frame. The fol- 
lowing letter is a sample of what is coming 
in from large producers: 

I must say, after reading your editorial, Nov. 15, 
you have at last got on the right road, except the 
deeper frame hive you mention, which you will 
find to be a mistake in later years, 

Colo, Iowa. DELBERT E. LHOMMEDIEU. 

We also have assurances from some of the 
manufacturers that they propose to co-op- 
erate with us in working toward standards. 


OHIO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION 
AT CINCINNATI. 

As will be seen by Convention Notices on 
page 26, arrangements have been made by 
Secretary pm a oh to hold the next 
Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Convention at Cin- 
cinnati with headquarters at the Grand 


Hotel, Halls Nos. 1 and 2, on Feb. 16 and 17 
nex. A good program will be announced 
later. As there are a large number of bee- 
keepers in the vicinity of Cincinnati, there 
will doubtless be a large attendance. Bee- 
keepers from all over the State should make 
an effort to go, this year. Chief Inspector 
Shaw will be present and deliver an address 
on the foul-brood situation in Ohio. Other 
announcements will be made /ater. 


THE COLOR SENSE OF THE HONEY-BEE; 
CAN BEES DISTINGUISH COLORS? 


WE have received, with the compliments 
of the author, a very interesting booklet, 
the subject matter of which is reprinted 
from an article in the November issue of 
the American Naturalist, by John H. 
Lovell. Our readers will remember the ar- 
ticle on the bee’s sense of color by Mr. 
Lovell, in our Sept. 1st issue, 1909. In this 
new treatise on the subject this original ar- 
ticle is incorporated, and with it a complete 
history of a large number of exceedingly 
interesting experiments. Mr. Lovell is an 
original investigator, and his patient and 
painstaking work is helpful to all. students 
of apiculture. His conclusions fullow: 

Bees plainly distinguish colors, whether they are 
artificial (paints, dyes, etc.) or natural (“ chloro- 
phyll”) colors. 

Bees are more strongly influenced by a colored 
slide than by one without color. 

Bees which have been accustomed to visit a cer- 
tain color tend to return to it habitually — they ex- 
hibit color fidelity. 

But this habit does not become obsessional, since 
they quickly learn to discriminate between 
colors when this is for their advantage. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN, VERSUS POUL- 
TRY-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 


AT the last Ontario convention, a paper 
by Miss E. Robson, of Ilderton, Ont., on 
the subject, ‘‘Can women run an apiary ?”’ 
attracted more than ordinary interest. In 
speaking of the advantages of bee-keeping 
for women she said: 


Now for some of the advantages for a woman in 
bee-keeping. In the first place, unlike poultry- 
raising, all the work can be done in fine weather— 
in fact. has to be done. Even in summer. unless 
during the busiest season, there will be a fair mar- 
gin of time for other pursuits. and all the winter is 
free; the work is heathful, taking one into the open 
air, and keeping him constantly in touch with the 
great world of nature. It will yield a good profit 
for a comparatively small outlay. The chief capital 
required is brains and persistence: and, perhaps 
most important of all, the work is interesting, even 
absorbing. Can you imagine any thing more sug- 
gestive of peace and contentment than to stand in 
the midst of a bee-yard—one’s own bee-yard—the 
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sun beating down warmly, the air heavy with the 
fragrance ol blossoms, Sunshine glinting on flash- 
ing wings, and the air fullvofasteady hum which 
rises to a subdued roar? Then it is, indeed, that we 
know what a goodly thing it is'to be alive. 

Even for the woman who doés not wish to go into 
bee-keeping on a large scale, it can be made in most 
localities the source of quite a little income—espe- 
cially desirable where there is aJarge family of girls, 
as well as providing a wholesome sweet for the ta- 
ble. I have in mind two friends who keep from ten 
to a dozen hives of bees, which on an average net 
them about $100 a year. They winter outside, and 
leave the packing around the hives all spmmer, 
thus saving themselves much heavy lifting. 

It is emphatically true that all the work 
necessary to be done with bees during the 
warm period of the year can be done in fine 
weather. 

We wish to emphasize one other point, 
made by Miss Robson, that, in order to 
make bee-keeping a success, ‘‘brains and 
persistence’’ are required. She is emphati- 
cally right. We need more of both of these 
commodities in all walks of life. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL ON EIGHT 
VERSUS TEN FRAME HI\ES; IS THE TEN 
TOO HEAVY FOR WOMEN AND ELDERLY 
MEN? : 

EpItoR HURLEY, in the November issue 
of the Canadian Bee Journal, gives his 
cordial support to our plea for standardiza- 
tion, and in particular the ten-frame L. hive; 
but he says that, in his experience, an eight- 
frame super filled with honey is about all he 
cares to lift; thata large number of bee- 
keepers are women and elderly men, and 
that the ten-frame hive is too heavy for that 
class. He thinks, therefore, it would be dif- 
ficult to eliminate the eight-frame hive. 

While we admit that the eight-frame is a 
little easier to handle, so far as lifting is 
concerned, than the ten-frame, the relative 
difference is very small. According to mod- 
ern methods of handling bees in connection 
with a wheelbarrow or cart, there need not 
be very much lifting, but, rather, of sliding. 
Frankly, it is our opinion that even the 
eight-frame full-depth Langstroth body 
when filled with honey is too heavy for the 
average woman or elderly man. Such peo- 
ple can hire for this heavy lifting a man at 
$1.50 a day, and that lifting can be confined 
mainly to the time of taking off the honey. 
All other lifting that will be necessary can 
be accomplished by means of a light block 
and tackle, and a small tripod, such as we 
recently described in these columns. 

Well, then, if all the important lifting 
can be accomplished by means ofa light ma- 
chine or a $1.50 man, why not start out with 
the right hive in the first place—a ten-frame 
one? In putting on empty supers, one can 
handle ten-frame size as easily aseight. In 
the production of comb honey the supers will 
be only half depth; and that leads us to the 
point that a large number of extracted-hon- 
ey producers are using half-depth ten-frame 
bodies for extracting. If these women and 


elderly men do not care to hire acheap man, 
or fuss with a lifting-jack, they should by 
all means use half-depth extracting-supers. 
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It is well known that in a light honey-flow, 
or where the flow is very limited in dura- 
tion, it is better to give acolony a half-depth 
super than one full depth. 

Well, friend Hurley, taking it all in all, it 
seems to us that the ten-frame hive still has 
the advantage of the argument, both going 
and coming. 


FOUL BROOD, BOTH AMERICAN AND EURO- 
PEAN, AND ITS EXTENT OVER THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE following has been given out for 
publication by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ) 
DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, > 
Jos. A. ARNOLD, Editor and Chiet. ) 
WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ON 
BEE DISEASES. 


The honey bee annuaily produces a crop of 
honey valued at (at least) $20,000,000. and there are 
vast opportunites for increasing this output. The 
most serious handicap to bee-keeping in the Unit- 
ed States is the fact that there are contagious dis- 
eases which attack the brood of the honey-bee. 
There are now recognized two such diseases, known 
as American foul brood and European foul brood. 
From data recently obtained by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it is known that Amer- 
ican foul brood exists in 282 counties in 37 States, 
and European foul brood in 160 counties in 24 
States, and it is estimated conservatively that 
these diseases are causing a loss to the bee-keepers 
of the United States of at least $1,000,000 annually. 
This estimate is based on the probable value of the 
colonies which die, and the approximate loss of 
crop due to the weakened condition of diseased col- 
onies. The States in which the dlseases are most 
prevalent are California, Colorado, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Wisconsin; and it is unfortunate that these 
are the States in which honey production is most 
profitable, making the future outlook of the bee- 
keeping industry so much the worse unless active 
measures are taken to control the diseases. Fur- 
thermore, the distribution of these diseases is by 
no means fully known, and they are constantly 
spreading. 

The cause of American foul brood has been found 
by the Department to be a specific bacterium, and 
enough is known of the cause and nature of Euro- 
pean foul brood, which is also a bacterial disease, 
to make it possible to issue reliable recommenda- 
tions concerning treatment for both diseases. Both 
attack the developing brood; and as the adult bees 
die from old age or other causes, the colony be- 
comes depleted since there are not enough young 
bees emerging to keep up the numbers. When the 
colony becomes weak, bees from other colonies en- 
ter to rob the honey, and the infection is spread. 

Both of these diseases can be controlled with 
comparative ease by the progressive bee-keeper; 
but the chief difficulty encountered in combating 
these diseases is the fact that the majority of bee- 
keepers are unaware that any such diseases exist; 
they therefore often attribute their losses to other 
sources, and nothing is done to prevent the spread 
of the infection, It is, therefore, necessary in most 
cases to point out the existence and nature of the 
diseases, as well as to spread information concern- 
ing the best methods of treatment. Several States 
have passed laws providing for the inspection of 
apiaries for disease, and the bee-keepers in other 
States are asking for the same protection, so that 
careless or ignorant bee-keepers can be prevented 
from endangering their neighbors’ bees, This in- 
spection is a benefit in the spread of information 
concerning disease, ir so far as the inspectors can 
cover the territory. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is helping in this work by sending out publi- 
cations to the bee-keepers in infected regions by 
examining samples of brood suspected of disease, 
and sending out information concerning the 
presence of disease, so that bee-keepers will be in- 
formed that their apiaries are in danger. The co- 
operation of agricuitural colleges, State bee-keep- 
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ers’ associations, and other similar agencies is be- 
ing urged. 

In view of the fact that these diseases are so 
widespread, every person interested in bee-keeping 
should find out as soon as possible how to recognize 
and treat these maladies, and be on the lookout for 
them. A publication containing a discussion of 
the nature of these diseases and their treatment 
will be sent on request to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 6, 1910. 


The facts here given will be very interest- 
ing and valuable. Our Uncle Sam is doing 


bee-keepers a great service by the energetic 
way into which he is going into this. 


NOMENCLATURE OF HONEY; SHALL WE 
“STAND PAT’’ ON ‘‘ EXTRACTED’’? 


There has never been any question in re- 
gard to the terms ‘‘comb honey ”’ or ‘“‘can- 
died honey;’’ and ‘‘bulk comb honey”’ 
seems to find favor with more bee-keepers 
than the less dignified and less accurate 
term, ‘‘chunk honey.”’ But ‘extracted 
honey,”’ as used to designate honey thrown 
out of the combs, has been open to criti- 
cism. Not a few bee-keepers, perhaps, in an 
effort to shorten terms, speak of ‘‘extract’’ 
honey, and we have even seen it on quite a 
number of letter-heads. This is bad policy 
in more ways than one, for it is suggestive 
of an article that contains some honey, - 
sibly, but that is more in the nature of an 
extract— honey extract, etc. But, is the 
term ‘‘extracted honey ’’ very much better? 

Remembering that in the American Bee 
Journal, a number of years ago, this same 
question was discussed quite freely, we turn- 
ed back and found in the year 1887 a large 
number of suggested terms, all of which 
were advanced by the various correspon- 
dents as being more suitable than the term 
“‘extracted.’’ We give herewith a list of 
the adjectives that were suggested, some of 
which would be more appropriate for a fun- 
ay paper than a bee-journal. Here is the 
ist: 


Combless, slung, uncombed, divorced, 
separated, centrifugal, free, squeezed, nec- 
tar, divided, clear, excomb, liquid, fluid, 
drained, expelled, extricated, extruded, 
strained, emitted, evolved, thrown, thrash- 
ed, rendered, bulk, loose, discharged, ex- 
comated, and selected. The number of com- 
munications on the subject, even at the 
start, almost overwhelmed the editor, Mr. 
Thos. G. Newman, and he suggested, after 
using two or three, that perhaps nothing 
would be gained by changing the term, and 
that the space might better be used in 
another way. The volley of letters did not 
cease, however, and so a little later Mr. 
Newman emphatically stated that he could 
not take space in the journal to prolong the 
discussion. We can imagine his dismay in 
finding that it was impossible to keep it 
down; for almost every issue from then on 
toward the close of the year contained one 
or more articles, each in all seriousness 
sounding the praises of one of the terms 
given in the list above. Quite a good many 
felt that the term ‘“extracted’’ was good 
enough, and another class insisted that ex- 
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tracted honey should be known simply as 
‘“*honey.’’ In desperation the editor kept 
trying to call off the fight, saying that the 
matter should be dropped until it could be 
submitted to the National Convention in 
the fall, but his pleading apparently had no 
effect. We assume that the Convention, 
after considering all the terms, decided ei- 
ther that ‘‘extracted’’ was the best, or else 
that it had become so firmly fixed as to be 
impossible of change. 

One of our subscribers recently suggested 
the terms ‘‘separated’’ and ‘‘separator,”’’ 
and these really appeal to us much more 
than ‘‘extracted’’ and ‘“‘extractor.”” We 
give herewith his letter in full: 

At home here we have fallen more or less into the 
habit of saying “ separated ” honey, and calling the 
extractor the “‘separator.”” The suggestion is offer- 
ed for what it may be worth. The cream-separator 
is almost universally known and understood, and 
there is no prejudice against it. Centrifugal force 
does the work in each case, and the honey is just as 
truly separated from the wax as the cream is sep- 
arated from the milk. 

P. W. RICHARDS, 

Mast Yard, N. M., Nov. 19, 1910. 

We find that on page 476, American Bee 
Journal for 1887, Mr. T. Pierson suggested 
the same words and gave the same reasons 
for their use. Also, a little later in the 
year, another correspondent suggested these 
terms. We do not know that a change 
could be made, and we are not even sure 
that it would be advisable, although of one 
thing we are certain: However well fixed 
the term ‘‘extracted honey ’’ is among bee- 
keepers, the average consumer of honey is 
unfamiliar with it—the less dignified term, 
‘strained honey,’’ being more popular, be- 
cause it is really more used by the buvers 
of honey. Even in the advertisements of that 
glucose product Karo Corn Syrup, this “as- 
good-as’’ phrase appears: ‘‘ Clear as s/rain- 
ed honey.” 

All this goes to show, we think, that, to 
the average person, ‘‘extracted honey’’ 
means little or nothing. As a suggestion, 
would it pay all producers and dealers to 
have printed on their labels the following: 
‘““Pure extracted honey: (Honey thrown 
from the combs by centrifugal force) ’’? 
We realize that this might not find favor 
with perhaps a majority of producers, and 
it is very possible that our suggestion is not 
a wise one. However, of this much we are 
sure: In spite of all that has appeared in 
bee-journals during the last thirty years, 
say, comparatively nothing has gone out 
before the consumers of honey, to indicate 
that extracted honey means the same hon- 
ey as that in the comb, the only difference 
being that it is separated from the comb. 
Some effort ought to be made to disabuse 
from the popular mind the implication that 
‘*extracted honey ’’ means an ‘“‘extract”’ of 
honey. This is not a point that is vital 
when the question of selling one individ- 
ual’s honey is considered, for the one indi- 
vidual may have no trouble with his par- 
ticular class of educated customers; it is a 
point that concerns the whole bee-keeping 
fraternity. 
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Stray Straws 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 











AS POSTSCRIPT to that entirely correct 
answer, p. 769, to Mr. Hansen, let me add 
that a queenless colony is just the one with 
the most pollen, because for a time the bees 
continue to carry in pollen for which there 
is no market. 


Mrs. ACKLIN does well to urge State laws 
against adulteration, p. 749. The United 
States laws come in only when bogus goods 
go from one State to another. A man can 
mix glucose and honey, and sell all he likes 
in his own town, and no law can touch him 
if there is no State law to do it. 


G. M. DooLiTTLez, p. 783, if you think the 
hexagonal plan for an apiary the best, you 
ny change your laying-out a little and 
make it hexagonal. Instead of moving 
your line ahead ten feet each time, move it 
8 feet 8inches, You will get more hives on 
the same area, and no hive will be less than 
10 feet from any other hive. 


MY HUMBLE apologies to E. M. Gibson 
and N. M. Chap, p. 754. If I lived where 
there is cold weather every night, I don’t 
suppose I should want the big entrances 
that are all right here. Every now and then 
I wake up to the idea that the whole world 
is not located within 2% miles of Marengo. 
But now, after eating this much bunts 
pie, I want to say to you, E. M. G., if you 
ever meet me out on the desert in a dark 
night, don’t you dare speak to me in a 
friendly way. I have it in for you on anoth- 
er score. 


‘THE SIZE of entrances will depend on 
the character of the cellar’’ leaves one 
guessing. In what character of cellar is 
there danger from too large entrances? 
[Say, doctor, you should not ask such 
questions. Frankly, we do not know; but 
we do know that the cellar or the means of 
ventilation have something to do with the 
size of the entrances. We observe this, that 
authoritiesdiffergreatly in their reecommend- 
ations. You belong to the large-entrance 
crowd. We belong to theschool that favors 
a smaller entrance. At all events, we have 
secured ‘better results in a better-ventilated 
cellar where the entrances are about the 
size they are in the spring or late fall.—ED. ] 


W. H. MESSENGER says, Review, 365, 
‘““When you air-slack lime in a bee-cellar 
you ventilate.’’ Chemical action sets free a 
lot of oxygen. [Is there not some mistake 
here? The chemical name for common 
lime is calcium oxide, with the symbol 
CaO. When it is air-slacked, as, for exam- 
ple, in a damp cellar, it will take on or ab- 
sorb water from the air in the cellar, and 
any carbonic-acid gas that may be present. 
We then have the symbol CaCO’. If we 
understand the chemistry of the proposi- 
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tion, no oxygen is given off; but when lime 
is put into a bee-cellar, in the process of 
air-slacking, moisture and carbonic-acid 
gas are absorbed. While this of course pu- 
rifies the air it does not do it by adding 
oxygen, but by removing the products of 
combustion—that is, carbonic-acid gas from 
the breath of the bees. If we are wrong in 
our chemistry we should be glad to be set 
right.—Eb. ] 


WHENEVER improvement in bees is sug- 
gested, such as breeding for non-swarming, 
the cry comes, ‘‘Oh! you can’t control the 
drones.’’ Isn’t that objection a little over- 
worked? True, drones can not be directly 
controlled. Indirectly they can be and have 
been. I grant you, much quicker work 
could be made with direct control of drones; 
but do you believe that you can persistent- 
ly select queens with any one object in 
view and not in time have the drones af- 
fected thereby? Look at color. Couldn’t 
eontrol drones; but there are your bees, 
golden from tip to tip. I can’t directly con- 
trol drones; but I have bred from biggest 
yielders, and have thereby bigger crops. 
Do you think my drones are not improved? 
‘*They’ll revert.”’ Let ’em revert. Keep 
breeding — reversion. A perfect non- 

may never be; but a practi- 
cal non-swarmer, just as well as a practical 
non-swarming hen. So long as my record- 
yields come from colonies that make no at- 
tempt at swarming, I’m going to keep up 
the chase. [Good for you! We grant that 
something can be accomplished; but a strict- 
ly non-swarming strain—well, we will wait 
for it.—ED.] 

Mr. EDITOR, you’ve made a good job of 
your ‘‘ tentative propositions,’’ page 779— 
might put more emphasis on pure air. Ev- 
ery year I think more of it, and am begin- 
ning to think almost any thing else may 
be wrong if the bees only have good food 
and good air.—[We submitted these propo- 
sitions with the idea of having them criti- 
cised, so that, if they are accepted as cor- 
rect by bee-keepers generally who winter 
their bees in the cellar, we may put them 
in permanent form in our A BC and X YZ 
of Bee Culture and other literature. Per- 
haps some of our readers can add some oth- 
er propositions to the list. More and more 
as time goes on it is being demonstrated 
that pure air is very important in winter- 
ing, either outdoors orin. At one time the 
whole fraternity went to the other extreme 
of putting in too much fresh air, or, rather, 
cold air, in a way that disturbed the bees. 
Then there came a time when it seemed to 
be accepted that bees did not need any air 
in the cellar—at least no more than would 
percolate through the walls; but the fallacy 
of that has now been shown up conclusive- 
ly. While bees can be wintered in a good 
cellar where the temperature is maintained 
uniformly at 45, they will come out in much 
better condition if, with that uniform tem- 
perature, they can have plenty of fresh air. 
—ED.] 
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Bee-keeping in Southern 
California 


By Mrs. H. G. ACKLIN, GLENDORA, CAL. 








Comb-honey production seems to be go- 
ing out of fashion in our part of the State. 


a 


In hunting for pastures new, “look a 
leetle out’’ for Redlands. By actual count 
we found 5000 colonies on two sides of the 
town. Many of these are too far from 
groves to store much orange honey. 


i 


A bee-keeper told’ me recently that fifty 
swarms were caught near his apiary in one 
season. There are several live-oak trees 
near, and ‘‘bait hives’’ were kept out. He 
thought none of them were his own bees. 


a 


There is an old saying that hope long de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick. I wonder 
how many bee-keepers feel that sickness 
when watching for the gentle showers that 
have not come up to this time—December 8. 

> 

My! what a crowd! pages 726, 727, Nov. 
15. But those vacant steps at the rear and 
sides look bad. Bring the National out to 
California in the near future and we will 
furnish enough more bee-keepers to filla 
vacant space like that. 


> 


How about that pledge the State associa- 
tion gave the president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce to put on exhibition 
afresh supply of honey? If it has not been 
redeemed, how can we have the audacity to 
ask him to welcome us at our next meeting? 

> . 

In answer to Mr. Crane, page 716, Nov. 
15, I will say that many of our bee-keepers 
would not take the time or trouble to di- 
vide, but they do take care of swarms and 
do not want after-swarms; hence the ‘‘ natu- 
ral-swarm’’ man may benefit by my item 
on page 546, Sept. 1. 

> 


I got track of a man the other day who is 
actually getting rich on what other people 
throw away. He drives around to different 
apiaries and buys slumgum, takes it home, 
and, by an ingenious process, gets a fine 
grade of wax from it, and always has first- 
class beeswax for sale. 


One of the happy surprises is the gentle- 
ness of the average bee in this climate. I 
have passed among the hives of many api- 
aries, and never yet had a following of 
““mad’’ bees. Sometimes half a dozen of 
us will be scampering around to find the 
best place from which to get a view, but 
never a bee bothers. Perhaps they realize 
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the importance of ‘‘looking pleasant’’ on 
such occasions. 
> 


I have been talking recently with differ- 
ent bee-keepers regarding a honey exhibit, 
from our section, at the State Fair. Some 
think it is too far to send honey, and oth- 
ers say it can not be sold to advantage after 
the fair is closed. I admit it is a long way 
from the southern portion of our State to 
Sacramento—about two-thirds the length, I 
believe; but I really believe it would pay to 
put in an exhibit up there. Let the whole 
southern part of the State unite in selecting 
fine honey, both comb and extracted, plen- 
a to fill whatever space we could have, and 
then put some competent person in charge. 
If the premiums are as large as in some 
other States they will pay all expenses. 
Each bee-keeper should have his honey la- 
beled; and among the thousands inspect- 
ing it daily there will surely be some buy- 
ers. I had considerable to do with State 


fairs for many years before locating here 
two years ago, and know whereof I speak. 
Let us be public-spirited, even if it does 
make us some extra work, and = out the 
fair officials with a fine honey exhi 
coming season. 


bit the 


Sa 


How to keep extracting-combs in good 
condition when not in use is a question 
which has racked the brains of bee-keepers, 
north, south, east, and west, for many years; 
and in this climate, where Jack Frost sel- 
dom comes, it is a continual question. Mr. 
B. G. Burdick, of Redlands, president of 
the State association, has solved this prob- 
lem to his own satisfaction. Almost any 
kind of building will answer the purpose 
if the roof does not leak and the sides are 
sufficiently open to admit of a free circula- 
tion of fresh air. If the building is light, 
screen wire will have to be used to keep 
flies from entering and soiling the combs. 
Comb-racks, securely fastened to the beams 
on roof, can run the entire length of the 
building. They should be a trifle narrower 
than the length of a top-bar so the ends of 
the top-bars can rest on them. There can 
be as many racks on the first tier as the 
width of the building will admit. More 
racks can be placed under the upper row if 
the strength of the —— above is suffi- 
cient. Hang the combs in these racks far 
enough apart to admit of a free circulation 
of air, and also far enough apart so moths 
can not nest between them. Mr. Burdick 
claims he brought through several hundred 
combs one season, in perfect condition, by 
this method. He also leaves combs in su- 
pers outside, stacked up so as to allowa 
circulation of air all around them, and far 
enough apart so they will not be attractive 
to moths for nesting-purposes. The nights 
being so cool here may be one reason why 
moths do not flourish under all conditions. 
If this simple method proves as effective 
with other bee-keepers as with Mr. Burdick 
it will be a great help to all of us. - 
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Bee-keeping Among The 
Rockies 





By WESLEY FOSTER, Boulder, Colo. 





Dr. Miller, I fear that even the editor has 
missed it this time in saying that Oliver 
Foster has been spoken of by meas “my 
father,’’ p. 646, Oct.15. Now, I have a fa- 
ther whose name is A. F. Foster, and he is a 
brother of Oliver Foster, so you may figure 
out the relationship. The Foster family 
have been bee-keepers since 1861, when 
father bought a hive of bees in a patent 
hive (with county rights to make them and 
sell them) of Edwin France. Father, in his 
first season of bee-keeping, got something 
like 140 pounds of honey from two colonies, 
and sold it all at about 25 cents a pourd. 
My uncle Oliver, however, has been a bee- 
keeper for a longer term of years than any 
of the rest of the Fosters. I think legend 
has it that he got his start in bees by dig- 
ging out a bumble-bees’ nest in a red-clover 

eld, putting the nest, bees and all, into a 
cigar-box and bringing them home to occu- 
py a position on the window-sill of his room 
where he could watch their actions more or 
less by lifting the lid of the cigar-box and 
taking a peek. Any way, this swarm of 


bumble-bees now has increased (oh the mar- 
vel!) into something like two thousand col- 
onies of bees located in various places of the 


irrigated West. 
> 


UNITED EFFORT TO FIGHT THE GRASS- 
HOPPER PEST. 


F A movement is on foot to get something 
like ten or twenty thousand dollars appro- 
priated by the State of Colorado with which 
to fight the grasshopper pest, which was the 
main cause of the honey failure in North- 
ern Colorado this past season. The bee- 
keepers are letting their influence be felt 
along with the farmers and gardeners and 
fruit-growers. If we work concertedly for 
an adequate appropriation we shall get it, 
and the use of this fund under the direction 
of the Agricultural college will mean the 
difference between success and failure in 
years tocome. When one sees orchards en- 
tirely shorn of their leaves and fruit, and 
the bark of many of the limbs and twigs 
eaten off, it makes him feel that our real 
enemies are insect pests and not some for- 
eign nation. Weare recognizing very fast 
where our danger lies, and, as a people, are 
overcoming obstacles that will make for bet- 
ter and worthier living. 
> 
REQUEENING. 


Not long ago I was talking with a bee- 
keeper who never clips his queens nor 
spends much time in looking after the age 
of his queens. He trusts to the bees for all 
this. e told me that no doubt he could 
get a higher average yield of honey, but that 
this work would require the time he would 
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spend in caring for a hundred hives of bees, 
so that if the extra hundred hives of bees 
make the difference in yield, he had lost 
nothing, and has kept his work in a simpler 
form. Iam not sure this policy would do 
for all of us; but this bee-keeper makes it 
go very well; and as long as he can succeed 

tter than the average he is not very like- 
ly to change his course. 


a 


NEED WATER, EVEN WHEN 
AND-HALF SYRUP IS FED. 
Why do bees visit watering- troughs, 

streams, etc., when feeding a sugar syrup 
made half and half, and this in August and 
September? One would think that they 
would have a great abundance of water 
from handling this comparatively thin syr- 
up. The bees went in search of water this 
year after feeding commenced, whereas up 
to the time feeding began they were not no- 
ticed (to speak of) around the watering- 
troughs. But can the bees extract any 
amount of water from this syrup? Might 
it not be necessary for them to carry the 
syrup some distance before any water could 
be made available for the use of the bees in 
the hive? Thesyrup stimulated brood-rear- 
ing; and, in order to care for the young 
brood, water from outside had to be brought 
in. This brings up some interesting ques- 
tions. 


BEES HALF- 


> 
‘*JUMPING’’ THE PRICE TO LARGE BUYERS 
RESULTS IN NO SALES. 

I believe that bee-men are as fine a class 
of people as we have; but, in common with 
other rural and semi-rural dwellers, we have 
some ‘‘queernesses.’’ For instance, when a 
buyer writes, asking quotations on a large 
amount of honey — perhaps as much as or 
more than we have, so that, in order to sell 
to him, we would have to buy of our neigh- 
bor bee-keepers—we think because he is in 
a large city, and has a good market, he will 
pay a higher price than the merchants near- 
er home, so we ask him a price higher 
than what we have been getting from local 
merchants in single-case lots. Of course, 
ordinarily we do not sell to the large buyer 
when adopting these tactics, for the large 
buyer figures on buying as cheap as others 
if not cheaper. So we keep our honey 
that we have jumped the price on, and con- 
tinue to sell it a case at a time for the same 
old figure, and very likely the large buyer 
would have taken the whole crop at the fig- 
ure, and saved us all the bother of small or- 
ders; but, no! we have not got over the idea 
that, if a man comes in search of an article 
in large quantity, we can jump the price up 
and get away with a little extra money. 
The man who lists his house for sale, and 
then every time a prospective buyer comes 
to look at it jumps the price, generally nev- 
er sells. It’s better to have one uniform 
price, and not try to get a little extra mon- 
ey from a man use he wants what we 
have. The chances are that he knows the 
rock-bottom price better than we do. 
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Notes from Canada 


By R. F. HOLTERMANN 











PINCHING BEES. 

Doctor Miller, page 748, Dec. 1, I believe 
a pinched bee throws off poison scent, and 
excites the other bees in the hive, possibly 
for a long time, until they are ready to at- 
tack every thing suspicious. 

> 
IN A CHEERFUL MOOD. 

The editor must have been in a particu- 
larly cheerful mood (shall I say optimistic 
spirit?) when he penned that editorial in 
regard to my pictures, page 747, Dec. 1. ‘ 

[We are always cheerful when we have 
stolen a march, or, rather, ‘‘ got the laugh”’ 
on an old friend.—Ep. } 

+ 
EXAMINATION OF FOUL-BROODY COLONIES. 


The British Bee Journal, page 463, after 
drawing attention to some lawsuits in Ire- 
land, refers to one case as follows: ‘‘In this 
case there is no objection raised to the Bee- 
pest Prevention act; but the bee-keepers ob- 
ject with considerable reason that their col- 
onies should be inspected during the height 
of the honey-flow when the bees are in full 
work. The act provides that the bee-inspec- 
tor should be allowed to come to examine 
the hives at ‘all reasonable times,’ and the 
regulations were taken by the county coun- 
cil to mean ‘any time between April 20 and 
Oct. 31 inclusive, when the bees are flying.’ 
The defendants contended that this was not 
a reasonable time, and that it would bea 
serious loss if the bee-inspector disturbed 
their bees when in full work, as they would 
lose three or four days after being thus dis- 
turbed. Of course, one can easily under- 
stand that bees disturbed at such a time 
must be impeded in their work; and a bee- 
keeper having a large number of hives 
would naturally suffer some loss. We do 
not see that there is any necessity for med- 
dling with bees at such times; and the in- 
spection can just as well be made either 
before or after the harvests so as not to in- 
terfere with the work in supers.” 

The above is so diametrically opposed to 
what we hold in Canada that I confess I 
never came nearer pinching myself to see if 
I was awake or dreaming when I read this. 
In this province (Ontario) the desire of bee- 
keepers, and their contention, has been to 
have the inspectors out only when a honey- 
flow is on; that at other times the bees are 
likely to rob and distribute diseased honey; 
and if the colony requires treatment then, 
it ean be treated successfully with less trou- 
ble during the honey-flow, but robbing is 
the great objection. I fully agree with that 
contention. As to losing three or four days 
after an examination, the result of a mere 
examination can surely not be that. I 
would not be willing to admit even three 
or four hours’ loss of time, particularly if 


the combs were returned to the hive in the 
order found—no, not an hour would I admit 
lost. 
° > 
SHOULD A BEE-KEEPER HELP HIS NEIGH- 
BORS TO START WITH BEES? 


Our well-known friend G. M. Doolittle, 
page 752, Dec. 1, has an article on the above 
subject which contains a good deal of sound 
sense. I find that, from a business stand- 
point, to say nothing about a Christian 
standpoint, it pays to be honest and frank. 
It is neither honest nor kind to magnify or 
minimize the difficulties in connection with 
bee-keeping. To withhold all information 
and to refuse to answer a question which 
can be answered briefly by even a busy man 
is petty. However, I do feel that there are 
bee-keepers who have spent much money 
in gaining experience, traveling to conven- 
tions, and experimenting. For instance, I 
do not feel called upon to sit down when I 
can not do all my own work fully, and edu- 
cate some one else for nothing; neither 
would I allow any one else to do this for 
me. For years I have felt very strongly 
that it pays a man who wishes to specialize 
in bees to learn the business from a special- 
ist and not acquire every thing by dearly 
bought experience; and I for one have not 
felt like teaching some one my business 
and allowing him any more than actual ex- 
penses while doing so. Bee-keeping isa pro- 
fession. A man does not secure an educa- 
tion at considerable expense, and then 
charge nothing for instructing others. The 
bee-keeping industry has been brought to 
its present condition, not by governments 
and government help, but by individuals 
giving out what they have learned. The 
safeguard against undue competition in bee- 
keeping lies not so much in keeping meth- 
ods of success secret, but in the fact that 
not many will carry out those methods. 
Those who realize that their crop has been 
produced as a result of money invested, as 
well as of thought, time, experience, and 
labor, should be willing to share their 
knowledge; but they have a right to consid- 
er it worth all that can be secured for it in 
the market. 

+ 
NOTES FROM CANADA. 


With these notes I expect to withdraw 
from this department. To conduct such a 
department properly requires a good deal of 
general reading, and for over a year my 
plans have been in the direction of having 
entire liberty during the winter months for 
gospel and Christian meetings, and to be 
able to accept invitations in scattered and 
needy sections where not much financial 
aid could be given to Christian work or spe- 
cial help secured for special meetings. 


[We are very sorry to lose our correspon- 
dent. His extensive experience, coupled 
with his habit of close observation, has en- 
abled him to give to his brethren of the 
profession not a few tricks of the trade. We 
wish him God-speed in his new work.—ED. ] 
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Conversations with 
Doolittle - 


At Borodino 








TIERING SECTION SUPERS. 


In one of the papers I see that some of our best 
bee-keepers tier supers of sections by raising the 
first super (on the hive) and putting the second 
one under. Then, later, if more are needed, the 
third is placed under the second, and so on to the 
end of the season. Last summer I tried the plan, 
being told that the bees would almost invariably 
fill the top super before commencing in the lower 
one, and that the top one, when completed. could 
be taken away, and a third put under the second, if 
the season held out favorably. But the end of the 
season proved that the bees had filled the second 
super put on, doing very little more in the first. 
Can you tell me wherein I failed? 

Undoubtedly you failed from not having 
your colonies strong enough when you put 
on the first super; for it is evident that the 
bees never occupied that first one before you 
raised it up and put the second super un- 
der. Or, if strong enough, there was no 
nectar coming in from the fields, or, at least, 
not enough so that the bees were inclined 
to draw the foundation and store their hon- 
ey there. But your greatest failure came 
from not knowing just what you ‘‘ were at.”’ 
In other words, you did not work in the 
right way to succeed in what you desired to 
accomplish. Had your second super been 
placed underneath at the proper time—that 
is, when the sections in the first super were 
about two-thirds completed, the bees, if the 
colony was in suitable condition to receive 
more room, would have taken to the lower 
sections at once, and commenced to draw 
out the foundation; and if the yield of 
nectar kept on, they would have continued 
to work without interruption, storing and 
finishing the sections in the first or upper 
super the same as if the other had not been 
placed under. 

Frequently it will be found that, where 
the colony is strong and the season extra 
good, from one-half to two-thirds of the sec- 
tions in the lower or second super will be 
also ready for removal. Now, if those not 
fully completed at the sides are placed in 
the center, and a third super put under, 
the work will go forward in the same man- 
ner as with the first, and so on to the end of 
the season. It is natural for bees to build 
comb downward, and to extend it gradually 
in a lateral direction. For this reason they 
almost always commence drawing out the 
foundation in the center of the super, where 
the hive below is filled with brood centrally; 
and, as they progress, honey is stored in 
these center combs, and at the tops of the 
sections on either side; therefore the center 
combs, and the tops of those further out, 
are sealed first, and this is why it is well to 
change the sections from the center to the 
outside, and the outside sections to the cen- 
ter, where there is plenty of time for such 
work. However, if ‘“‘bait’’ sections are 
properly used in the first super put on, with 
a colony running over with bees when the 
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harvest commences, there is little need of 
this exchanging of sections till near the 
close of the season, as, with bait sections 
placed two-thirds of the way from the cen- 
ter toward either side of the super, all sec- 
tions will be sealed at so nearly the same 
time that it will not pay any one whose 
time is worth $2.00 a day to fuss with the 
changing of sections in the early part of the 
honey-fiow. 

Some bee-keepers prefer to put the second 
super on top of the first, and I myself am 
quite inclined that way; but I shall have to 
admit that the majority of section-honey 
producers usually raise the partly filled su- 
pers and place the empty one between these 
and the hives. One of the reasons given 
for this is that, in this way, swarming is 


‘more readily delayed, if not entirely pre- 


vented, as by this plan room is also given 
for the bees, so that they do not become 
overcrowded. 

Another reason why the supers are moved 
up is that, when sections are finished close 
to the brood, they become soiled, or what is 
often called ‘‘travel-stained,’’ by the bees 
walking over the darker brood-combs be- 
low, and from these immediately on the 
nice white sealed sections above. But when 
the supers are tiered, the white sealed sec- 
tions are so far away from the brood-nest 
that they remain in their beautiful condi- 
tion until the whole super can be removed. 
However, I find that the size of the hive or 
brood-nest used has very much to do with 
this matter. Where a small hive is used so 
that the queen breeds clear to the top-bars 
of the frames, and continues thus to the 
end of the season, this reason will hold fair- 
ly good with all colonies having old combs; 
but where the hive is large enough to insure 
a liberal allowance for winter stores, there is 
generally an inch or more of sealed honey 
along the tops of the combs below the su- 
pers, in which case this travel-stain is large- 
ly a myth. , 

There is one part of this tiering-up process 
(usually not.spoken of) which I consider of 
very great importance. The tiering should 
be done with a view to the greatest success. 
With such a view, no empty supers will be 
placed underneath those partly full toward 
the end of the season, for, if so done, the re- 
sult will be, nine times out of ten, nothing 
but a whole lot of lean and unfinished sec- 
tions at the end of the season. When the 
season is drawing toward the close, and yet 
there is a possibility that the bees may need 
more room, always place the empty super 
over the one the bees are at work in, and in 
this way catch the ‘‘overflow,’’ should such 
happen to come; and if it does not come, or 
the season stops more abruptly than usual, 
then the larger part of the sections the bees 
have commenced work in are salable. How 
may we know just when the flow of nectar 
will stop? Noone can foretell; and this is 
the reason that some prefer to be always 
prepared for a sudden stop in affairs by 
placing all empty supers over those in whic 
the bees are at work. 
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General Correspondence 








ENGLISH METHODS OF WINTERING. 


Absorbent Coverings Preferred with a Dead-air 
Space Around the Side Walls Instead of 
Packing Material. 








BY D. M. MACDONALD. 





The subject is a complex one, yet I think 
we have solved it in these islands in the 
only possible way for us, and we will vote 
almost unanimously in favor of absor- 
bents. But then your State of Ohio cen- 
ters on 40° north latitude, while we here 
in Banff are about 57.5°! It is very 
interesting to add that the British Isles 
stretch from 50° to 60° N. Just fancy —a 
fact not often realized — the south of Eng- 
land is on the same parallel as Winnipeg 
and the north of Ontario, Quebec, and New- 
foundland, while our parallel runs through 
the south of Greenland, the center of Hud- 
son’s Bay, and the very north point of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. Judging by the 
degrees north of the equator, we should 
be almost in the arctic circle compared 
with Medina. But from several interest- 
ing causes which I need not dwell on we 
really differ little in climatic conditions 
from you. We would never dream in this 
country of wintering in clamps or cellars, 
and all our bees are wintered on their sum- 
mer stands with very little packing in addi- 
tion to that used in the heat of the season. 
Our success, I think, depends a good deal 
on two very important points, if not three. 
Perhaps if might be considered presump- 
tuous in me to assert that in these respects 
we are ahead of you, so I will let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

The main point, I think, to be attended 
to in securing safe wintering is the top of 
the brood-frames. There is the chief point 
of weakness. Heat is generated by the bees 
in the hive; and to give the colony the best 
chance of living in comfort, and surviving 
the rigors of our severest winters, we must 
preserve the internal heat by every means in 
our power. No draft may play through the 
brood-nest escaping upward and conveying 
the life-giving heat. We generate animal 
heat in our own bodies unconsciously; but 
to preserve it on nights of zero cold, we 
must wrap up snugly beneath warm woolly 
blankets over linen sheets. Here is our 
ideal for the bees. Cover the tops of frames 
with a calico quilt, then over that place 
from three to six layers of warm woollen 
cloth, and you have just what the bees re- 
quire to keep them in the best heart in an 
arctic cold. Too heavy a pile of blankets 
tends to make mankind uncomfortable; too 
many heavy coverings incommode the bees, 
and fail to secure the ends we are striving 
for. The nearer you go to “hermetically ”’ 
Sealing up the body under a press of heavy 


coverings, the nearer you get to defeating 
the very end youare striving to attain. The 
body becomes bathed in perspiration, and 
discomfort follows. Bees breathe all over 
the body, and if their primary and seconda- 
ry organs can not get full play they are not 
wintering under favorable circumstances. 

Now, here is just where the nature of the 
roof of the British hives scores against those 
generally used in America. I know your 
chaff-hive roof has a clear space above the 
packing; i. e., the roof does not press down 
the planer shavings, forest leaves, or cut 
straw generally used. But it lacks the 
depth of our span roofs, and, moreover, in 
general we are not: content with even that 
depth, but employ a lift of about six inch- 
es. That affords a large space of nearly 
dead air above the covering, affording am- 
ple means of ventilation. Further, to aid 
this essential to safe wintering, our hives 
have auger-holes pierced in the gables, back 
and front, to act as ventilators, and they 
thus afford an opportunity for the vitiated 
air to escape. These two points, the deep 
space over the covering and the ventilating- 
holes, covered, by the way, with perforated 
zine, or with cone escapes as a general rule, 
mean more than at first sight might be 
supposed. 

The ample covering over the frames pre- 
serves the heat of the hive, yet it does not 
prevent a gentle percolation of the heated 
atmosphere through the porous coverings. 
The vitiated air thus finds a way out over- 
head, and fresh air is introduced in such 
measure as the bees deem necessary. Their 
keeper, of course, aids them by contracting 
the entrance by means of slides in zero 
weather, or by enlarging it when the tem- 
perature is high. A fairly large actual en- 
trance is provided on the approach of win- 
ter; but it is contracted partially to prevent 
snow drifting in and hinder the ingress of 
vermin by perforated zinc being tacked on 
above the slides, affording only about one 
inch by % in. as the space left open for the 
bees’ exit and entrance. The nature of our 
packing overhead, and the ample “‘attic”’ 
space, are the two points I specially speci- 
fied at the start. The third is the open 
space between the outer and inner bodies of 
our hives. Take a W. B.C. as a typical 
one. The wood employed might, perhaps, 
be deemed too thin for our rigorous climate, 
being only half-inch boards; but practice 
proves theory wrong here, for even in our 
northern latitude we are content with the 
dead-air space between the outer and inner 
body boxes, and never think of packing be- 
tween the walls. Elaborate experiments 
were formerly made to test this, and all 
kinds of material used; but the end of it is 
that now the dead-air space is deemed suf- 
ficient. It must be granted that two half- 
inch boards, with a space of two or three 
inches between, will prove warmer, and in 
several other respects more desirable than a 
single board one inch thick. Yet another 
point deserves notice. A deep bottom ar 
is favored by many on your side. ell, 
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this hive has a three-inch eke placed be- 
neath the inner or brood-frame box, allow- 
ing that amount of aerating space below the 
winter cluster. 

Condensed moisture settling on the inner 
ceiling, or even on the walls, of such a hive 
as I have described, is rarely if ever observ- 
ed; and, indeed, I think it is next to an im- 
possibility, during even a continuance of 
zero weather, or in course of a prolonged 
snowstorm, when the hives are buried in 
snowdrifts for weeks together. Some adda 
bottom ventilator capable of being opened 
or shut when desired; but I have never yet 
discovered any need of its use, although in 
a moister climate with a higher temperature 
at times it might work for good. Neither 
do I use a Hill or any other device for the 
tops of frames, as there is a tendency to 
draft unless coverings are extra carefully 
attended to; but I leave on all brace-combs 
above frames during the winter to provide 
winter passages for the shifting cluster to 
work around to new sources of nectar if they 
require it when long confined. 

“Y do not adopt an antagonistic attitude 
toward sealed covers, as I have wintered 
bees here safely in my own Langstroth hive, 
but not with such an ideal measure of suc- 
cess; and I have now provided a lift, and 
ractice the more successful plan with it. 
tried American oilcloth unsuccessfully. 
Boards placed close over packing proved an 
evil. So did such materials as old maga- 
zines used liberally. Glass quilts overhead 
had a fair trial. Bees came out fairly fresh 
and strong; but the expense as well as the 
worry entailed taught me to discard them 
as inferior all around. Convinced as I am 
that the three points I have touched on all 
tend toward successful wintering I submit 
them to your readers, and trust something 
may be done to test their value on your 
side. The wintering problem is a trying 
one at best, and every one who provides 
some food for thought advances the solution 
one step further. 

GLEANINGS advocates a vestibule or out- 
er chamber in connection with cellar win- 
tering, whereby the chill outer air is modi- 
fied before it reaches the inner room in 
which the hives are deposited. In general, 
bee-cellars are below dwelling-houses, or 
have some workroom above; consequently 
these apartments are ideal winter recepta- 
cles, because the inner sanctuary is aerated 
gradually, pure air being permitted to enter 
only after its severe temperature has been 
raised to something approaching 45°. Most 
consider this works most successfully for 
the bees’ well-being. 

Now, here is this W. B. C. hive with a 
layer of pure air above, below, and all round 
on every side of the inner body boxes. The 
chill is taken off the fresh air previous to 
its entrance, so that no rude lowering of 
temperature attends the entrance of the 
volume of air carried into the hive interior. 
The dead air all round the brood-nest body 
secures an equable temperature, while the 
deep space overhead, aided by the ventilat- 
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ing cover, allows the vitiated air to be dis- 
sipated almost insensibly. The idea of a 
“‘lukewarm”’ air-space around the brood- 
nest body already exists with you in a crude 
elementary form in the system practiced by 
some bee-keepers in Northern States where 
they ‘‘clamp”’ their hives, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, in a modified form when they 
enclose their hives in winter cases. 
Banff, Scotland. 


~~ <> +> 
NATURAL SELECTION AND DISEASES OF 
BEES. 


The Meaning of Immunity; Why Certain Strains 
of Bees Become Immune. 











BY G. W. BULLAMORE. 





The majority of bacteria obtain the nutri- 
ment necessary for the carrying-on of their 
vital functions from dead animal or vegeta- 
ble matter which they break up into simple 
compounds. Some of them are found in 
the cavities of living animals where they 
lead an apparently harmless existence with 
no power of invading the living tissues. 
Others have developed this power and can 
attack living protoplasm. This latter class 
are the pathogenic or disease-producing 
bacteria. 

Some pathogenic bacteria are capable of 
leading a harmless existence on dead mat- 
ter, but set up disease when they gain an 
entry to the living body. Others are incapa- 
ble of growth apart from the host except 
under highly artificial conditions; and as 
their object is to live and multiply, it is ob- 
vious that the death of the host, although 
caused by the bacteria, is a misfortune 
which tells against them. 

The power to resist bacterial invasion is 
an attribute which varies with the individu- 
al; and, when present to a marked degree, 
constitutes immunity. 

It must be clearly understood that im- 
munity and vigor are not the same thing. 
Although the breakdown of health may 
mean loss of eee no amount of vigor 
will protect a susceptible individual if the 
right germ comes along. 

Immunity is of two kinds. An attack of 
disease often renders the individual immune 
to that disease for the future. This is ac- 
quired immunity. The other kind is pres- 
ent without such stimulus, and is transmis- 
sible to offspring. In the study of bee-dis- 
ease it is the latter kind with which we are 
interested. 

When a disease visits a district for the 
first time, all the very susceptible stocks 
are killed. The immune (if any) and those 
capable of recovery perpetuate the species. 
Successive epidemics will weed out those 
who revert to susceptibility, and a balance 
is at last established in which the disease, 
although propagated at the expense of the 
stocks, is not sufficiently virulent to inhibit 
the production of honey and swarms. The 
bee and the bacilli become mutually adapt- 
ed, and the disease becomes endemic. If 
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exported to hitherto unvisited districts it 
will still manifest itself as a serious epidemic. 

According to Mr. T. W. Cowan, the senior 
editor of The British Bee Journal, foul 
brood is endemic in Italy, and the exposure 
of diseased combs to robber bees is not fol- 
lowed by any serious consequences in that 
country. In some parts of England also, a 
form of foul brood is endemic. It is prob- 
ably present in all large apiaries, and can 
best be detected in spring. Later in the 
year, in normal seasons, the combs are 
cleaned up. Affected colonies sometimes 
swarm, and the surplus yield is often up to 
the average. 

The experiences of American bee-keepers 
go to prove that the immunity of Italian 
bees to one form of foul brood is greater than 
that of the black bee. Brother craftsmen 
in Switzerland find that the susceptibility 
of the yellow bee is greater than that of the 
black with regard to the type of foul brood 
present in their district. I understand that 
these Swiss yellow bees are natives of the 
district, and it would be interesting, there- 
fore, to know what micro-organism is con- 
cerned in the trouble. If itis the one to 
which the ordinary Italian bee has a partial 
immunity, then the explanation is that the 
disease has recently arrived in the valley. 
On the other hand, the trouble may be due 
to the bacillus of a disease which has ‘“‘run 
its course’’ for ages among black bees, and 
is now starting a natural-selection campaign 
among the yellows. 

We can best understand the present state 
of affairs by supposing that different races 
of bees in the past have developed their own 
endemic diseases. These diseases have been 
kept distinct by the natural boundaries that 
have kept the races of bees from intermin- 
gling. Although the endemic disease of the 
black bees (B. larvae?) may have been pres- 
ent in the original skeps brought to Ameri- 
ca, its mild character would not bring it in- 
to notice. In crossing the continent, how- 
ever, the swarms escaped for many genera- 
tions from the selective influence of the dis- 
ease, and the consequence has been a rever- 
sion to greater susceptibility. 

With the introduction of Italian bees 
came the endemic disease of Italy, and this 
started an epidemic among the non-immune 
blacks. Naturally the trouble would be- 
come modified when Italian blood was sub- 
stituted for the black strain, although both 
races would suffer severely from B. larve. 

The literature of bee-keeping in England 
leads me to suppose that foul brood has long 
been present in this country, although over- 
looked by the early writers. With the in- 
troduction of the frame hive it was found 
to be far more common than was suspected. 
The explanation is that, in the old days, 
only the epidemics were recorded. When 
movable combs became general the endemic 
cases were also included. The ‘‘black’’ bee 
of England is now a mongrel, and the vary- 
ing accounts of the disease on this side are 
probably due to the variable resistance of 
the bees, and to the fact that the term “foul 


brood’’ is applied indiscriminately to all 
varieties and mixtures of foul-brood trouble. 

At a meeting of bee-keepers, some of the 
audience were much amused when I stated 
that, in the struggle with disease, it was ad- 
visable to procure queens from districts 
where disease was known to exist. Many 
bee-keepers are obsessed with the idea that, 
if we could but find some island, some dis- 
trict, where bees are plentiful and foul brood 
unknown, it would be a grand thing to im- 
port stocks and queens from such a source. 
There is no fact in our experience of disease 
which warrants such a conclusion. Dr. 
Dzierzon’s loss of 500 colonies, and Della 
Rocea’s description of the introduction of 
foul brood into theisland of Syra, will illus- 
trate the terrible mortality which results 
from a first epidemic; and it can make no 
difference whether we take the disease to the 
bees or bring the bees to the disease. 

Mr. Beuhne, the Government Inspector 
for Victoria, Australia, informed me that 
the same fallacy prevails there. When 
paralysis was sweeping through the colony 
he advertised for queens from an apiary 
where paralysis had run its course. He 
hoped by this means to confer some mea- 
sure of immunity on his own bees; but the 
advertisement was considered a joke, and 
no queens were forthcoming. 

I think this question of relative suscepti- 
bility can be well illustrated by some facts 
relating to human disease. The Anglo-Sax- 
on has been exposed to consumption from 
time immemorial. It is estimated that in 
England 80 per cent of those attacked recov- 
er from the disease. In the cases which 
terminate fatally, often many years elapse 
before it incapacitates. The aborigines of 
America, Australia, Afrria, etc., broken up 
into hostile tribes, by this means preserved 
a strict ——— against the spread of 
such a disease. When communicated to 
any of them it offtn takes the form of an 
illness which terminates fatally in three 
weeks. In the search for immune individ- 
uals, are we not more likely to find them 
among the healthy inhabitants of a crowd- 
ed city than among these hitherto unvisit- 
ed colored races? 

Again, there are districts in India where 
100 per cent of the school children have the 
malarial parasite in the blood. The relative 
immunity to malaria of a native of sucha 
district and of an Anglo-Saxon would not 
be difficult to gauge. The native would 
suffer no inconvenience. The white man 
would be kept alive only by regular dosing 
with quinine. So it is with bees and their 
diseases. The most susceptible bees will 
come from districts that have never experi- 
enced trouble of the kind under considera- 
tion. 

Although I have suggested that the Ital- 
ian bee may owe its exemption from disease 
to inherent powers of resistance, there is 
another way in which they may have the 
advantage. Black bees which have strug- 
gled for generations in cold northern cli- 
mates against long winters and unfavorable 
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summers have often been put to queer shifts 
in order to survive at all. Asa consequence 
they readily resort to the fluids excreted by 
aphides, to damaged fruits, ete. These un- 
wholesome substances may either set up ac- 
tive gastric trouble or cuuse such a lowering 
of vitality that an organism hitherto quies- 
cent is able to commence active interference 
with the life activities of the bee. The free- 
dom from disease shown by the Italian bee, 
therefore, may be partly the result of clean- 
er living, as they are far less inclined to 
gather these noxious honey-substitutes. 

The theoretical parts of the foregoing are 
put forward as an explanation of the facts 
as they are at present recorded. I quite re- 
alize that, with increase of knowledge, the 
theory may require considerable modifica- 
tion. To the primitive astronomers the 
theory that the earth was fixed and the sun 
moved sufficed as an explanation. With 
increase of knowledge we hear of a fixed sun 
and a moving earth. At the present time 
it is postulated that both the sun and the 
earth are moving. In our knowledge of 
bee diseases I fear we are only at the fixed- 
earth stage. 

Albury, Herts., England. 

—————— oe  eD oa 


SELLING HONEY AT HOME. 


Better Prices Secured than by Shipping to the 
Cities. 








BY C. W. PHELPS. 





Of late a good many are recommending 
the sale of honey at home, and this Iam 
glad to see, for I believe in developing the 
home market. In 1879 I commenced keep- 
ing bees in the country, and I had hard 
work selling the few pounds of honey that 
resulted from my efforts the first season. I 
soon had one hundred colonies, and in 1882 
or '3 I sold 1650 Ibs. of hqney to eight fami- 
lies—poor people at that. 

After this I began putting up my honey in 
butter-firkins and selling it for $12.00 a fir- 
kin, which consisted of 150 lbs., or 8 cents a 
pound. For what I sent to the city at the 
same time I received only 7 cents, and I had 
to pay all expenses myself. Furthermore, 
the honey had to be very light and of good 
— while that which I sold at home 
was off grade or dark. If I remember cor- 
rectly I received 10 cents a pound for the 
small lots sold at home at that time. 

Remember, all this was in the country. 
The way I sold the honey was to prove that 
it was the cheapest of any thing my cus- 
tomers could buy of like nature. I gener- 
ally took my pay in any thing the custom- 
er had to sell that I would have to buy any 
way. Forinstance, of one man I took lum- 
ber for hives; of others, meat, butter, pota- 
toes, etc. Of course, I also took pay in 
money as well. 

At the present time we have a different 
market, for we sell in a small city. We put 
up the honey mostly in dollar packages, 
eleven pounds for one dollar. We makea 
reduction of a few cents for 60-Ib. cans. 
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We always sell our honey as fast as we 
extract it, and in this way we have no can- 
dying, no melting, and no bother. We tell 
our customers if they want our honey they 
will have to take it when we are ready to 
sell it, and they know that our honey is 
pure. Weare now booking orders for next 
year, and we could sell a number of tons 
more if our bees produced it. 

We havea friend near us who deals in 
honey, usually at the same prices He says 
he can not sell honey until fall, and he 
commences to sell about the time we leave 
off. Wesend him what trade we can after 
our honey issold. Wesell much more than 
he does, although we tell people his honey 
is as good as ours. The difference is, we 
have bees, and produce all our own honey, 
so that people know what we are talking 
about. 

If bee-keepers would follow a few simple 
rules, honey markets would never be over- 
stocked. 

Give good weight. 

If you have poor honey, say so; never lie 
= your own goods nor about your neigh- 

r’s. 

Explain that your honey is pure, but 
never joke about it. Do not argue about 
other honey, and never run it down. 

Never sell one pound of honey to a cus- 
tomer who is able to buy more. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CAN SOUR AND SWEET HONEY EXIST TO- 
GETHER IN THE SAME CAN? 


BY STEPHEN ANTHONY. 








On page 479, Aug. 1, Mr. Holtermann, in 
substance, asks the above question. Some 
years ago I was asked to set aside fifty pounds 
of liquid honey for a party who would call 
for it later. I used a kerosene-tin, covered 
only with a cloth, as the top had been cut 
out, and added small amounts of honey to 
the can from time to time until the right 
amount was reached, and after that it stood 
for about six months. When I removed 
the cloth I found about a cupful of sour liq- 
uid honey on top in a sort of hollow in the 
candied honey. This I poured off and scrap- 
ed the rest clean, the cup-like hollow e-pe- 
cially, as a portion of the honey near it was 
quite soft. I found that the remainder was 
excellent. 

A lady who seems to be pretty good at 
raising sour honey once gave me about 25 
or 30 pounds of it which she had been kee}:- 
ing, thinking it might improve in the two 
years that had elapsed. Upon digging out 
the honey with a spoon to put it into the 
vinegar-cask I came upon some very clear 
amber honey that was still liquid and per- 
fectiy sweet. This I strained in order to get 
allof the sour honey out of it, and filled 
three quart jars. In these jars this honey 
has been standing for several months, and 
it continues to be perfectly sweet and entire- 
ly liquid. 

Waitete, Amodeo Bay, Auckland, N. Z. 
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FIG. 1.—HOME APIARY OF HANS MATTHES, IN BREUKELEN, HOLLAND. 
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FIG. 2.—MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING IN HOLLAND. 


The bees are sent by rail to the station nearest the buckwheat-fields, and then transported to the de 
sired location by rail. 


MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING IN HOLLAND. 





BY HANS MATTHES. 





In the Oct. Ist issue, 1908, was an illus- 
trated arlicle showing my apiary, and I now 
take pleasure in submitting some new views 
which will, perhaps, be of interest. Fig. 1 
is a portion of my home apiary, the hives 
being sheltered in the winter time by the 
low roofs. My dwellinghouse appears back 
of the bees. 

Fig. 2 shows the colonies being unloaded 
from the cars to be transported to the buck- 
wheat-fields, as was mentioned in the above- 
named article. Early in the season I go 
with my bees to the cabbage, mustard, and 
white-clover fields, transporting the whole 
outfit in a launch. The distance to the 
buckwheat-fields being rather considerable, 
I have to use the railroad, which brings the 
bees to the nearest station, and then they 
are brought to the fields by wagon. 

I am also sending a view showing the in- 
terior of my house, which may, perhaps, be 
interesting, because at the table a box of 
~y honey appears ready for the cakes. 

reukelen, Nederland. 

[We are glad to present this brief though 
interesting communication, for it shows 
that our Dutch friends can probably teach 
us a number of things in segs to migra- 
tory bee-keeping. We should be glad to 
have further particulars, especially in re- 
gard to the details of moving to the cabbage 
and mustard regions by launch.—ED.] 


EXTRACTING HONEY AS SOON AS THE 
COMBS ARE REMOVED FROM 
THE HIVES. 


Honey which Stands ia Derk Combs Away from 
the Bees Becomes Injured in Flavor; the 
Gravity Strainer Criticised. 


BY GEO. SHIBER. 


If black or dark brood-combs are uncapped 
quite deeply, so that some of the black cells 
are cut off with the cappings and a few of 
such cappings put into a bottle of fine clover 
honey, and allowed to remain for 24 hours, 
the delicate clover flavor of the honey will 
be gone, and in its place a rank dirty flavor 
left. It is not necessary to have more than 
a very small amount of the cappings in pro- 
portion to the honey. 

This unmistakably dirty flavor may be 
noticed in honey that is set away for a day 
and a night in the honey-house in dark 
combs. A few years ago I had my extract- 
ing all finished with the exception of ten or 
twelve stories, and for some reason or other 
I was unable to extract these for several 
days. If I had known then what I have 
learned since, I would have placed these 
stories back on the hivesagain, Well, when 
we did extract the honey, about three days 
later, the flavor was simply awful although 
the body and color were all right. For this 
reason Mrs. Shiber and myself (and she is 
more strenuous than I, if any thing) have 
laid down this rule: After combs are re- 
moved from the bees in the yard the honey 
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must be extracted, and placed in the cans, 
with the caps screwed on tight, in the short- 
est possible time. With this process, and 
with sealed combs in the first place, we get 
‘quality honey ”’ every time. 

rom thé above it will be seen that I do 
not favor allowing bits of black comb to 
float on top of the honey in a settling-tank. 
In other words, we want to get the honey 
away from the black comb or any part of the 
comb at once, as our experience shows that 
it is safe to allow good honey to be in con- 
tact with black combs only when such combs 
are covered with bees in the hives. 

THE GRAVITY STRAINER TRIED. 

We tried the float plan of.separating the 
honey as described by Mr. Townsend in the 
Bee-keepers’ Review and also in GLEAN- 
INGS, page 402, July 1. I made the wooden 
dise of %-inch stuff, about % inch smaller 
in diameter than my forty-gallon tank, and 
drove staples around the edge of the float to 
equalize the 
space between 
it and the in- 
side of the 


tank. I start- 
ed the ‘“‘ball 
rolling’’ one 


afternoon, 
and soon had 
the tank full, 
when I had to 
stop. After 
drawing out a 
pailful or so 
of honey, and 
8 ga it 

ack on top, 
so as to re- 
move the sed- 
iment still re- 
maining in 
the bottom 
from the first 
honey poured 
in, according 
to Mr. Town- 
send’s in- 
structions, we 
then put the 


rest in cans 
until there 
was only 


about a foot 
left in the 
tank. We did 
not dare draw 
off any more. 
The next day 
we commenc- 
ed extracting 
again, and I 
did not want 
to draw off 
that foot of 
honey and 
then pour it 
back in again; 
but I did draw 
it out and 
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kept it out until I washed and dried the 
tank, then I rigged up our old strainer. 
The strainer that we use is an improve- 
ment on an old idea. The whole plan, as 
we used it this year with so much success, 
is one that has lain dormant in my mind 
for perhaps twelve years, it being described 
in GLEANINGS long ago by the late John H. 
Martin, otherwise known as ‘‘The Rambler.”’ 
Over the top of my tank I place a sheet of 
wire cloth, same as that used on windows, 
and tie it tightly around the top with strong 
cord, at the same time pressing it down in 
the middle. Over this I put one end ofa 
five-yard length of white cheese-cloth, the 
part not in use rolled up at the side of the 
tank. Warm honey will go through this 
rapidly when the cloth is clean, but, of 
course, it soon gets clogged, Just as soon 
as this happens we pull the cloth along, 
bringing a new clean surface over the tank, 
and then roll up the clogged portion on the 








FIG. 3.—A DUTCH DINNER-TABLE, SHOWING THAT HONEY APPEARS ON 
THE ‘‘ REGULAR BILL OF FARE.”’ 
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other side of the tank. 
When one five-yard 
piece is used up we 
put another one in its 
lace. We never 
ther with the old 
cloth again, nor try to 
clean it for further 
straining—we use a 
new piece _ instead. 
What is the use of 
wasting five dollars’ 
worth of time to save 
twenty-five or thirty 
cents’ worth of cheese- 
cloth? The cloth that 
has been used once, 
we simply put in wa- 
ter to soak; and when 
it is washed and dried 
we cut it up for use in 
the house for wiping 
dishes, etc. With us 
time is a big factor in 
extracting. We aim 
to leave the honey 
with the bees until 
the last possible mo- 
ment; and then on, 
until the last of it Sis 
extracted, we do very 
rapid work, making 
no false motions to 
hinder our progress. Buckwheat is always 
due August 5, so we have to keep out of the 
way of it. 
BUCKWHEAT BEING SOWN MORE EXTEN- 
SIVELY EACH YEAR. 
Buckwheat is being planted here more 
and more, and probably this is true in most 
dairy regions, as the great question with a 
dairyman is what feed gives the most pounds 
of milk ‘tat the condensory’’? I was talk- 
—— a farmer who had a ten-acre field 
of buckwheat across the valley, and he said, 
**Last year I made a fool of myself by sell- 
ing my buckwheat for $1.20, and then turn- 
ing around and paying $1.50 for feed. I 
should have had the buck wheat ground with 
corn or oats, and saved the 80cents per hun- 
dred.’’ Many dairymen are thinking the 
same, and on this account more buckwheat 
is being sown each year, but the increase 
will go to increase the dairy products instead 
of being made into buckwheat flour for 
‘“*flapjacks.’’ However, the blossoms are 
what the bee-keeper is after any way, and 
so the dairyman and bee-keeper will fill the 
land with milk and honey. 
Randolph, N. Y. 
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WASPS BUILD CELLS IN A SECTION OF 
HONEY. 
BY 8S. N. HATHAWAY. 

Last season I found a curiosity in the 
shape of four cells built by wasps in a sec- 
tion of honey. The illustration shows this 
quite plainly. This section was a middle 


A CASE WHERE BIRDS NOT OF A FEATHER 
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FLOCKED TOGETHER. 


one in the front row, and this is the only 
reason I can think of why the bees let the 
intruder enter the hive so many times; for, 
besides building the four cells, which in it- 
self would necessitate many trips, the cells 
had to be filled with tree-spiders as food for 
the young wasps in the larval stage. 


A HANDFUL OF BEES THAT DEVELOPED IN- 
TO A NORMAL COLONY. 


The question has often been asked, ‘‘ Do 
bees carry eggs?’’ Those who doubt this 
would have some difficulty in solving the 
following: My neighbor has two hives full 
of combs—one of the two containing a little 
honey and a handful of bees. These few 
bees remained in this condition a month or 
more, when, as there were no more bees to 
put into the hive, the entrance was closed. 
Early in October my neighbor looked into 
the hive, and to his surprise found the bees 
still alive, with a fine yellow queen. There 
were also young bees, some sealed brood 
nearly ready to hatch, and quite a space of 
comb filled with eggs. 

Waldron, IIl. 


[We assume from what you say that nei- 
ther of the two hives contained a full colony 
of bees, and neither one a queen, when the 
first examination was made, although the 
one mentioned had a little honey and a 
‘*handful”’ of bees. While we believe that 
bees under some circumstances may steal 
eggs, still this case that you cite is not con- 
clusive proof. We regard it as probable 
that aswarm from some other apiary, or 
perhaps even from a bee-tree, might have 
taken possession of this hive shortly before 
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the entrance was closed; or it looks to us as 
though there was some opening in this hive 
even after the entrance was closed, so that 


, theswarm might have comeafterward. You 


do not say how long it was before October 
that the entrance had been closed. If a 
month or more we should hardly expect 
that the colony would be in a normal con- 
dition if there were absolutely no opening 
from which the bees — fly, for the larg- 
er number of bees would certainly starve. 
It looks very much as though there were 
some entrance through which bees could 
pass; and if this was the case it seems quite 
clear to us that a swarm unbeknown to your 
neighbor selected this hive and took posses- 
sion. We do not know just how many bees 
there were originally, for a ‘‘handful’’ is 
rather indefinite. However, even if a queen 
had been reared it is doubtful if she could 
have built up a normal colony with so small 
a start.—ED. ] 
—— > 


HOW APPEARANCES AFFECT SALES. 


An Insight into the Deceptions Practiced by 
some of the Bottlers of Food Products; 
what is the Best Shape and Size for 
a Honey-jar? 


BY WESLEY FOSTER. 


The appearance of food products has 
more to do with their sale now than ever 
before since stock packages have so largely 
taken the place of the bulk products. This 
has been brought about by a number of rea- 
sons, among them being that the manufac- 
turer wishes to derive some advertising 
through the sale of his goods. For instance, 
if he put out rolled oats in barrels, no one 
but the wholesaler, or perhaps the retailer, 
would know who the manufacturer was; 
hence the neatly labeled package, which 
not only advertises the particular brand, 
but is a better protection for the goods, 
keeping them _ free 
from dust, and sav- 
ing the retailer the 
trouble of weighing 
out the packages, the 
weight being guaran- 
teed by the manufac- 
turer. 

This stock-package 
business has spread 
until it takes in al- 
most every kind of 
food; but with it has 
come the chance for 
deception. Perhaps 
one manufacturer 
puts outa gallon can 
of peaches. A dozen 
others soon do like- 
wise, and competi- 
tion becomes so strong 
that some sharp can- 
ner gets up acan hold- 
ing 38% quarts. This 
looks as large as the 
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gallon can; and unless a close compari- 
son is made the difference does not ap- 
pear. Any way, even if the grocer does no- 
tice the difference the customer is not like- 
ly to; so that this particular canner has the 
advantage, for he can put out the smaller 
can perhaps 50 cts. a case cheaper, so that 
his sales are larger and larger. Thus this 
thing has gone on until we have gallon 
cans holding only three quarts, and so-call- 
ed quart cans holding a little more than a 
pint. There is the greatest anxiety on the 
part of all canners and preserve concerns to 
put out a package that will look the largest 
and hold the least. If any one wishes to go 
into this matter more in detail, let him pro- 
cure a bottle catalog from some glass com- 
pany and note the hundreds of different 
styles and shapes; or one can get almost as 
good an idea by looking over the shelves of 
the nearest grocery store. 

There are several ways of making a jar 
hold less than it appears to hold, or, in oth- 
er words, of making it appear to hold more 
than it does. Perhaps the trick originated 
by brewers in having beer-bottles made with 
the bottom blown an inch or more up into 
the body of the bottle in a bulb of very 
thick glass. This alone takes out about 
one-third of the real capacity of the bottle. 
Another scheme that works well so far as 
fooling the customer is concerned is to use 
very thick glass. The long-necked jar 
should also be mentioned, the neck being 
covered with a paper label; and if the neck 
is almost as large as the body of the jar the 
delusion is all the greater. Moreover, this 
gives space for the label without covering 
up any of the goods in the main part of the 
container. 

A pint jar having a small base, which 
gets larger toward the top and then draws 
in abruptly at the neck will have the ap- 
pearance of holding as much as a quart jar 
if the latter is short and stubby. is large 
appearance of a bulb-shaped jar is well 


HOW DIFFERENT-SHAPED JARS ARE DECEIVING AS TO THE 
AMOUNT THEY HOLD. 
No. 1 holds one quart of honey; No. 2, one pint; No. 3, seven to eight 


ounces; No. 4, one pound: No.5, seven to eight ounces: No. 6, quart 
measure. 
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known to food manufacturers, and it is real- 
ly an attractive jar that sells well. In the 
same way the 4X5 section of honey looks 
larger than a 4 square section, and there- 
fore- the tall section, like the tall jar, is the 
better seller than the smaller-appearing 
square one. I myself have been fooled into 
thinking thata pint jar held a quart be- 
cause the pint jar was thin and tall, and 
had a neck that took the tall cap. When 
we consider the thick glass, the bulb-shaped, 
tall, large-necked jars with large capacious 
caps to hold air, it is really wonderful how 
small a quantity we can satisfied with 
for 25 cents. 

To overcome these matters some States 
(Nebraska, for instance) have passed laws 
pon meg =< By actual net weight placed on 
every label of a food package. The time is 
coming when there will be a change in the 
matter, for people are now ceasing to be 
fooled by mere appearance. The looks as a 
sole criterion have failed to make a perma- 
nent impression; and the simple straight 
jars with plain caps are cheaper, and the 
jars more serviceable when empty; and so, 
while I have decided opinions as to the ne- 
cessity of providing the most attractive pack- 
ages for our honey, I do not think we need 
to resort to air-packed necks and caps, nor 
to glass bubbles in the bottoms of our jars. 

All this reminds me of the way assess- 
ments are made on property for taxation. 
The assessing has kept falling from real 
value until we have it down to about one- 
fourth of the full value, and, of course, the 
mill tax goes up with each drop in the rate 
of assessment. In the same way we get pack- 
ages that appear large for the price, or per- 
haps for a little less than the price of the 
original standard-sized packages. Now, 
would it not be well to have a general read- 
justment all around and put things abso- 
lutely on the square and open basis? Ifa 
jar holds a pint, let it be labeled in that 
way, or perhaps the weight-mark would be 
better. So many goods are sold by the can 
that no one knows how much he is really 
getting. 

To illustrate the points I have referred to, 
I have made a photograph of several! differ- 
ent glass packages, most of which have been 
used for honey. No. 1 is a quart Mason jar 
and No. 6 a quart measure. The quart 
measure being short, and made of thin tin, 
does not appear as large as the Mason jar. 
The size of the package is easily seen to be 
less ge na when the dimensions run hor- 
izontally than when the change is on a per- 

ndicular line. Of course the cap on the 

son jar, and the fact that the glass is 
thicker than the tin, makes the quart jar 
— than the quart measure, though it 
holds no more. ow, does not jar No. 2, 
which holds a pint, look more than half 
as large as No. 1? This shows that the 
smaller packages look larger when on the 
shelf than the larger packages do in com- 
parison with their real = I believe 
that this is one of the reasons for the grad- 
ual reducing of the size of packages for food 
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products. A pint jar at 25 cts. will sell 
much quicker than a quart jar at 40 cts., 
and I do not think the smaller amount of 
money required is the real reason for its 
reater sale, although, of course, it is a big 
actor. 

Now, take jar No. 7—the small black one 
toward the left of the picture, which holds 
just one-fourth of a pint. One would hard- 
ly suppose that it would require four No. 7’s 
to filtone of the No. 2’s. The thick glass, 
and the fact that the jar is tall, are the 
rag se reasons why No. 7 looks large. 

his is a jar that sells for ten cents, gener- 


ally, when filled with or It is a rapid 
seller, too, for it holds enough honey for the 
average family at one meal— provided the 


average family does not have too many 
children who are inordinately fond of hon- 
ey. No.7 holds almost one-half less than 
No. 5, which holds just the same amount as 
No. 3. By the way, this No. 3 shows the 
effect produced by thick glass and the bulb- 
shaped bottle with a rather tall neck. It is 
one of the most attractive jars for honey 
that I have seen, even if it does hold only 
seven or eight ounces of honey. There is 
room on the neck for a label which will 
cover up the empty space in this part of the 
bottle. Of course, the neck might be filled 
with honey; but what would be the use of 
doing so if the jar sells just as well with the 
ounce and a half of honey left out? 

No. 4 is perhaps the most deceiving of all 
in regard to the amount of honey or other 
material which it will hold. This bottle 
had sweet pickles in it up to the bottom of 
the gilt label around the neck, the label 
being wide to cover the tall neck. The jar 
holds one pound of honey or just two-thirds 
of the amount that could be placed in No. 
2. Jars No. 3, 4, and 7 are the most attrac- 
tive on the shelves; and with the net weight 
plainly marked on the label there would be 
no deception. 

Perhaps this packing of food in expensive 
glass bottles that are useless when empty, 
and that are deceptive in the amount that 
they hold, is in part responsible for the 
high cost of —* The consumer pays 30 
cts. a pound for honey in No. 7; and the 
bee-keeper who furnished the honey in 60- 
lb. cans received not over 8 cts., and possi- 
bly not over 6. I may be wrong in some of 
my conclusions, but not so very far off 
when taking my position as a whole. 

Boulder, Colo. . 


[From what you say we believe that you 
would regard it as ideal if all glass pack- 
ages could be plain and similar in shape; 
but as long as this (at present) seems im- 
practicable, you would adopt the most at- 
tractive and economical shape for all glass 
honey-containers, but state plainly on the 
label the real amount contained. 

We believe that you are very nearly cor- 
rect in your statement as to the high cost of 
living. There is certainly a vast difference 
between the amount that the producer re- 
ceives and the amount that the consumer 
pays fora food. The middlemen may not 
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FIG. 1.—AN IDEAL COMB TO FORM A WINTER NEST, 


be getting rich; but if they are not, it is be- 
cause there are so many of them. Certain 
it is that we all demand expensive contain- 
ers, not only for our honey, but for most of 
our different kinds of food. Recognizing 
this, bee-keepers and honey-dealers can well 
afford to select attractive containers, thus 
furnishing what is demanded, but taking 
care, always, to practice no deception, for 
deception sooner or later kills sales.—ED. ] 


—_—_-~3>--2 -—a> 
THE WINTER NEST OF A COLONY. 


How the Bees will Form it if Not Disturbed by 
their Owner. 








BY E. R. ROOT. 





A year ago, it will be remembered, there 
was some discussion as to whether bees ac- 
tually form a winter nest. Our good friend, 
the editor of the Canadian Bee Journal, 
while not doubting the existence of such a 
nest, yet like the Missourian of old wished 
to be ‘“‘shown.’’ After we had presented 
our proofs our contemporary very generous- 
ly acknowledged that he was ‘‘ almost con- 
vinced.”’ 

What do we mean by “ winter nests’”’ ? 
We mean a space of empty brood-cells in 
one or more combs, such space approximat- 
ing the form of a hemisphere in ordinary 
Langstroth brood-nests. These empty cells 
surrounded by sealed stores constitute the 
winter nest where the bees cluster when con- 
ditions are ideal. As the stores are consum- 
ed, the number of empty cells increases 
either backward or forward, but always up- 
ward. Asa general thing we find the ball 
of bees located near the front of the hive 
and regularly over the entrance. As the 
stores are consumed they move upward and 
backward; but the cluster in no case extends 


over the sealed honey when the bees can 
have their own sweet will. 

Very often a well-meaning A B C scholar 
finds three or four combs in the center of 
the hive, having a space of empty cells as 
large as the hand spread out. e thinks 
this is all wrong and will remove the combs 
containing such spaces, and put in their 
place solid cards of honey. What has he 
done? He has compelled the bees to cluster 
upon sealed honey. The cluster is broken 
up into slabs approximately % inch thick, 
each slab of bees separated by approximate- 
ly an inch of solid honey. Instead of hav- 
ing one solid cluster separated by only the 
midrib of the combs, he has made a series of 
clusters, each within itself trying to main- 
tain its own body heat but at a very great 
disadvantage. 

Let us illustrate: Two people on a cold 
winter’s night require less bed clothing than 
one person would in that same bed. Now, 
then, suppose that, instead of having those 
two bed-fellows separated from each other 
by only their night clothing, we have a slab 
of metal or even wood between them. If 
they are compelled to place their warm 
bodies in contact with that cold surface they 
lose a great deal of their body heat because 
the cold surfaces carry away (that is, dissi- 
pate) the warmth. 

We have exactly that condition when we 
insert combs of sealed honey into a bunch 
of bees. We compel them to divide up into 
four or five clusters. The result is, that col- 
onies tampered with in this manner perish 
or come out in the spring very weak because 
of their inability to maintain the requisite 
temperature. Where outside bees become 
stiff with cold they can not long endure 
that condition. 

We show herewith two illustrations of 
combs showing an ideal winter nest which 
bees under normal conditions will form if 
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FIG. 2.—COMBS FOR MAKING UP A WINTER-NEST FOR A MODERATE-SIZED COLONY. 
Note the center comb is placed upside down. 


allowed to carry out their own sweet will 
without molestation from their well-mean- 
ing owner. In Fig. 1 note the hemispher- 
ical shape of the winter nest as the bees 
form it under ideal conditions. The combs 
next opposite in the brood-nest will show a 
smaller half-circle, and those next to them 
a relatively smaller circle still, until there is 
just a mere spot of perhaps an inch or two 
in diameter in the outercomb. This makes 
up a complete hemisphere in the Langstroth 
brood-nest or a perfect sphere in a cubical 
brood-nest. While one does not by any 
means always find this form of winter nest 
it is the ideal condition. 

If one lifts off the cover of a colony when 
the temperature is about 45 outside he ought 
to find, if conditions have been favorable, 
the cluster of bees in aspace about the shape 
shown in the winter nest of the frames here 
shown. On the next two combs the half- 
circle of bees will be smaller until there will 
be a little patch of bees on the outermost 
combs orcomb. As it becomes colder this 
hemisphere of bees shrinks in size. When 
the temperature goes down below zero a 
large strong colony will be compressed into 
a space about equal to that of the doubled- 
up fist. It may not then occupy more than 
two combs. 

In Fig. 2 we show two combs having an 
ideal winter nest already formed. For a 
moderate-sized colony this will make a good 
winter nest. We would then place on the 
outside two solid cards of honey, as shown 
in the two end frames. Colonies not over 
strong we would contract down to the space 
they will occupy in mild weather by putting 
in thick division-boards, or packing of some 
sort to fill up the empty space. If, on the 
other hand, the colony is a strong one it 
may require three or four and possibly five 
combs in which there are winter-nest cells. 

If a colony is fed gradually during Octo- 
ber and November they will form this win- 


ter nest. If, however, they are on the verge 
of starvation, and they are fed 30 lbs. ina 
single night toward the last end of the fall, 
or when it is quite cold, they do not have 
the opportunity of forming this nest. They 
will carry the syrup down while it is hot; 
then for a few days after that, if it is so they 
can fly, or, rather, so the cluster can move 
freely about the brood-nest, they may or 
may not.rearrange the stores. The cluster, 
when it actually forms up for winter, will 
be practically one homogeneous mass of 
bees separated by only thin cell walls and 
the midribs of the combs. 

If anybody doubts that bees try to have a 
winter nest, let him break into several clus- 
ters of bees when the temperature is down 
to about 5 above zero, in an outdoor colony. 
We have done this repeatedly. If the ar- 
rangement of combs has not been disturbed 
in the fall, we will probably find the bees 
tightly jammed into the cells. And, again, 
we will often discover, as we go over our col- 
onies in the late winter or early spring, that 
some of them have actually starved todeath. 
In all such cases we will see dead bees tight- 
ly packed in the cells of the winter nest, 
and a solid mass of bees between the several 
spaces between the combs. Starvation is 
often due to the fact that cold weather has 
continued so long without a let-up that the 
bees are left high and dry, so to speak, in 
the center of the winter nest. They actual- 
ly starve, notwithstanding that sealed hon- 
ey is within two inches of the cluster. The 
long-continued cold has given them no op- 
portunity to warm up and shift the cluster 
over in contact with the sealed honey. We 
have seen this condition almost every win- 
ter in our yard. 

Still again, we have often found dead col- 
onies where some of our newer men in the 
are had disturbed the combs, putting 
a solid comb of honey right down through 


the center of the winter nest. This made 
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two bunches of bees; and both, being too 
small, died. 

When it comes to indoor wintering, espe- 
cially where the cellar temperature does not 
go below 45 F., a winter nest is not so vital- 
ly necessary. Butif the temperature goes 
down below 45, then the absence of a winter 
nest may mean the death of a colony. 

Nature has worked out this problem of 
wintering bees; and when we tamper with 
her plans we tamper with our pocketbook. 
While we can do certain things contrary to 
nature, we can not interfere with her plan 
in the arrangement of the combs. 


—_—_____. 4 


BEE-KEEPING AS A HOBBY. 





An Explanation of the Various Parts of a Hive 
for the Benefit of the Beginner. 





BY F. DUNDAS TODD. 





The beginner in bee-keeping ought at the 
very start to get acquainted with the parts 
of ahive. If he be like the writer at the 
outset of his bee-keeping career the novice 
may assume that the structure in which the 
bees are housed is a solid piece of carpentry; 
but he will be greatly mistaken, for it con- 
sists of about a dozen movable pieces, which 
number is greatly increased in the active 
months of the year—June, July, and Au- 
gust. 

THE LANGSTROTH HIVE. 

We will, therefore, begin by studying a 
hive as it appears on the stand. Fig. 1 may 
be taken as a type of the average hive in 
common use in this country to-day, though 
there are, of course, other styles; but the 
bee-keeping world as a whole has settled 
down to using what is known as a Lang- 





Dovetailed in catalogs. Now, if we look at 
it even casually we see that, like a dwell- 
ing-house, it has a roof, side walls, and a 
foundation. These three are definite, dis- 
tinct parts, and are essential features of ev- 
ery modern hive. If you take hold of the 
roof you will find it to be removable, some- 
times with a little difficulty, for the bees 
have a habit of fastening the roof to the 
walls with a special kind of glue that is 
very adhesive. In bee-keepers’ language 
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the roof of the bee-house is known as the 
**cover.”’ 

The four perpendicular walls inclose the 
living-room of the hive, which is also at 
once pantry, kitchen, dining-room, bed- 
room, and nursery; for a wonderful series of 
operations is going on in this little home 
all at one time. But the modern bee-keep- 
er, although he knows full well the many 
phases of its interesting life, has come to as- 
sociate it with the raising of the family, so 
he usually speaks of it as the ‘* brood-cham- 








ber.’’ It is also known as the “‘hive-body.”’ 
__ Sas) FIGS 
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The foundation of the bee-house has side 
walls like the cellar of a modern human 
home; but since there is no floor between 
the basement and the living-room we can 
not give it a title corresponding to the same 
part of our home. Bee-keepers in their 
practical way have given the name of ‘‘bot- 
tom-board ’’ to this very important part of 
a hive. 

You have been told that, in order to pre- 
vent all decay of the bottom-board, it must 
not rest on the ground, but upon wood, 
brick, or stone, at a convenient height from 
the earth. This support is called the hive- 
stand. 

THE COVER. 


We will now examine the different parts 
of a hive in closer detail, as, like every thing 
else, there are important problems to be 
solved in their construction. Take the cov- 
er forexample. At first thought one would 
suppose any flat piece of goo | lumber would 
do very well; but any bee-keeper will tell 
you that very much thinking has been put 
into oy any beni yates nevertheless, the 
perfect cover has not yet been invented. In 
the first place, it must be water-tight, for 
rain must not get into the brood-chamber. 
Then it must fit snugly on the body of the 
hive so as to conserve the heat there, and, 
consequently, must be prevented from 
warping. 

The illustrations, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, show a 
design that is very efficient. The pieces are 
securely fastened by tongue and groove, the 
joints being protected from water by a cap. 
Warping is prevented by cross-pieces on 
the ends. 
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BROOD-CHAMBER. 


The brood-chamber is really a box with- 
out topor bottom. Its mission is to hold 
the frames to which are attached the combs 
in which the bees store the honey and pol- 
len, and also raise the young. Some are 
wide enough to hold only eight of these 
frames; but an increasing number of bee- 
keepers prefer them wide enough to hold 
ten frames. This size is shown in Fig. 5, 
nine of the frames being in place and one 
outside. 

Simple as is the general plan of a brood- 
chamber, it must nevertheless be made with 

reat accuracy. You see, after bees had 

n kept by man for several thousand 
years a clever bee-keeper discovered one 
very important fact—namely, their conduct 
in small areas varied according to the size 
of the space. When this is less than one- 


fourth of an inch the bees will fill it with 
wax or other adhesive substances; if more 
than three-eighths of an inch they will build 





comb in it. When he learned this he was 
able to invent the movable frame whose 
most noteworthy feature is this: Its end- 
bars are about three-eighths of an inch 
clear from the inside ends of the chamber 
in which the frames hang, thus allowing 
the bees room to move freely around the 
ends, but tat vene the building of combs 
that would fasten the end-bars tight to the 
hive-body. It will also be apparent that 
the sides must be perfectly square with the 
ends. Hive-bodies, then, must be machine- 
made; and it is better if they have lock 
joints as in the illustration, for such joints 
insure perfect squareness. 


BOTTOM-BOARD. 


The bottom-board is really the floor of the 
hive which rests evenly on three sides of it. 
The fourth side is left clear, thus providing 
an entrance to the house, so to speak; but 
the doorway is also a ventilator, and it is 
important to remember this fact, for bees 
breathe and need fresh air just like ay | oth- 
eranimal. So we must intelligently follow 
the climatic conditions and adjust the size 
of the entrance to suit the comfort of the 
bees, contracting it as winter approaches, 
and enlarging it in the hot days of summer. 

The illustration, Fig. 6, shows an excel- 
lent bottom-board of great adaptability. 
The upper figure is partly sectional, a small 
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part of the end of the hive being indicated 
in position to show that the sides of the 
bottom-board and the hive are of the same 
length. An alighting-board fits into the 
groove in front (half of the board is shown 


in position), and projects several inches in 
front of the hive-body. One side of the 
alighting-board is perfectly plain; on the 
other is nailed a cleat with a narrow pas- 
sageway. When this side is turned up, the 
entrance is one-fourth inch by eight inches; 
but if the plain side be uppermost, then the 
entrance is seven-eighths of an inch by the 
width of the hive. 


HIVE-STAND. 


The purpose of the hive-stand is to keep 
the bottom-board clear of the ground, and 
thus prevent decay. Butif the board and 
the stand have contact over a considerable 
area it is found that both water and ants 
will collect between them and hasten the 
destruction of the wood. The points of con- 
tact between the bottom-board and.stand 
should, therefore, be as small as possible. 
Fig. 7 shows a stand that is inexpensive, 


- 


FIG. ¢. 


easily put together, and strong and durable; 
at the same time, it touches the bottom- 
board only around the edges. 


FRAMES. 


The furniture of the bee-house is very 
simple, and rather wanting in variety; but 
the tenants so far have not been known to 
make any complaint, so we will gravely as- 
sume they are satisfied. They are mostly 
ladies, seemingly free of the habit (said to 
be characteristic of their human sisters) of 
finding fault with their home and its fur- 
nishings. Eight frames, sometimes ten, 
with a division-board or follower, is a com- 
plete inventory of the contents of the brood- 
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chamber. As will be seen from Fig. 8, each 
frame consists of a top-bar, a bottom-bar, 
and two end-bars. The top-bar is longer 
than the bottom one, the projecting lugs 
being the points of support when the frame 






























el 
FIG. 8. 


is in the hive. Notice the end-bars partic- 
ularly, for the upper third is wider than the 
lower part, the respective sizes being 1% 
inch and 1 inch. Careful measurements 
and experiments ‘have proved that bees 
build combs in the natural state very near- 
ly one inch and a half from center to cen- 
ter, so man secures the proper distance in 
the hive by making the end-bars of the 
frames the proper width. The space be- 
tween the lower part of two frames is the 
regular bee-space of three-eighths of an inch, 
so as to facilitate the movement of the bees 
from one part of the hive to another. 


DIVISION-BOARD. 


Since there is considerable expansion and 
contraction in a hive, due to the presence 
or absence of moisture it would be unwise 
to make the frames a close fit, so the brood- 
chamber is somewhat wider than the frames 
pemand. After the frames are all in, the 
vacant space is partially reduced by the in- 
troduction of a division-board, which, being 
in contact with the last frame, really be- 
ome the wall of the brood-chamber on that 
side. 





FIG. 9. 


Fig. 9 shows one style of division-board or 
follower. 


BEE-KEEPING IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Sage the Principal Producer in the South- 
ern Part of the State; the Lack of Rain 
Prevents the Secretion of Nectar in 
Most Years. 





BY P. C. CHADWICK. 


Mr. Root:—May I add something in line 
with your comment on the articles of Mr. 
E. M. Gibson and Mrs. Acklin? After care- 

fully reviewing Mr. Gibson’s article and 

your comments, page 718, Nov. 15, I find 

myself almost entirely in accord with you, 

and with him in a few respects. 

Iam nota “‘pessimist’’ who talks about 
overproduction; but I am of the opinion 
that production can be reduced by over- 
stocking, much in the same way that a 
small pasture would fatten four head of 
stock while ten head would merely keep 
alive. 

My object is not to discourage people from 
casting their lot with us in this glorious cli- 
mate, but, rather, to acquaint them with 
difficulties that must be surmounted, and 
at the same time give an idea of what those 
who have been in the bee business for years 
have accomplished and what they have 
faced in the way of seasons. 

South of the Tehachapi Mountains lies 
practically the entire sage of our State, not- 
withstanding eastern people and many of 
our westerners term every form of small 
growth on the vast slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains ‘‘sage brush.’’ There is no de- 
nying that the button (or black) sage is, of 
all honey-plants, our chief surplus-producer. 
Neither does it average acrop more often 
than every other year regardless of rainfall; 
for it seems necessary, from its semi-arid 
nature, to be dried out or rested before it 
comes back to its prime yielding condition. 
I have seen it return some surplus for three 
consecutive seasons; but the middle season 
was not what could be considered a crop, 
even after a sufficient rainfall. 

Iam now speaking of Southern Califor- 
nia, the sage-field—not any particular place 
within that may have special producers, as 
the orange at Redlands, Riverside, Pomo- 
na, Monrovia, the lemon in San Diego Co., 
etc.—for the portion of our territory covered 
principally by the sage is so much more 
vast in extent that the few thousand acres 
of orange, lemon, or deciduous fruit are 
a comparatively small factor in a good sage 
year, and show no great results when the 
sage fails; therefore if the sage fails every 
other year, Southern California outside of 
those districts above mentioned may well 
be counted an every-other-year producer, 
which means the greater portion of our 
Southland. 

To quote Mr. Gibson: ‘‘ There were scores 
of bee-keepers who did not get a pound of 
honey, but it was not the fault of the sea- 
son nor of the bees.’’ The implication fol- 
lows that it was the fault of the bee-keeper. 
Now, of the entire article the above sen- 
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tence is the most unfair; for most of us 
know that, regardless of the good condition 
of many well-kept apiaries during the en- 
tire season, no surplus was secured. I will 
admit that, if every one knew the true con- 
dition in our sage ranges, and the over- 
stocked condition of the foot-hills on the 
outskirts of our orange-groves, we would 
be in no danger of overstocking. 

The misapprehension of many people 
owning bees (not bee-keepers) as to the dis- 
tance locations should be apart, has much 
to do with overstocking. My apiary was 
at one time in as fine a location as could be 
found; but now, however, I am surrounded 
by an aggregate of 1200 colonies, any of 
which can overlap my range on one side or 
the other, and nearly half on both sides to 
a certain extent. 

Here let me give you the report of our lo- 
cal weather observer on the annual amount 
of rainfall for 15 years beginning with 1895. 
Ten inches of rain is about as small an 
umount as can be figured on to produce a 
yield from the sage; and that must fall late 
in the season. For example, we had 10.22 
inches this season —only about two inches 
of which fell after Jan. 1, the result being 
that, while the sage bloomed more or less 
profusely, there was not sufficient moisture 
to produce nectar. In 1895 there was a fall 
of 7.51 inches; 1896, 12.85; 1897, 5.50; 1898, 
4.82; 1899, 6.89; 1900, 12.21; 1901, 7.00; 1902, 
12.75; 19038, 15.81; 1904, 8.59; 1905, 22.12; 
1906, 16.22; 1907, 20.76; 1908, 14.56; 1909, 
14.47; 1910, 10.22. 

I have the records before me back to 
1880—those from 1880 to 1895 being 4 inches 
less per annum than the average from 1895 
to 1910. In 1882 the fall was only 2.94 inch- 
es. Think of going twelve months with 
less than three inches of rainfall, and three 
years with less than 15 inches, as was the 
case from 1880 to 1883. 

Bee-keeping here is conducted, to a great 
extent, in as haphazard a style as farming 
was in the middle West 30 years ago, when, 
we are told, the farmer moved the barn in- 
stead of the manure. We have bee-keepers 
who know their business and know it well; 
then we have a class who give their bees lit- 
tle personal attention, know little of the 
business, and seem to care less, for they 
rent their holdings for a share, during the 
honey season, many renters simply know- 
ing how to extract, and they usually do 
close work on that, after which the bees are 
left to shift until another season. Imagine 
the condition of some such apiaries, the 
danger of foul brood, and the general run- 
down and unkept condition. 

I could not point you toa single bee-keep- 
er who depends on his bees entirely for his 
support, though some have been in the bus- 
iness for twenty years. 

If the East can send us up-to-date bee- 
keepers with capital to buy out these half- 
kept apiaries, and help improve conditions, 
we will give them the glad hand; but as for 
new locations, they are few and far between 
—at least, desirable ones; and what we have 
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are being encroached upon each year by the 
barley-fields. More than one who thought 
himself secure a few years ago now finds he 
is surrounded by great grain-fields, and will 
soon have to age up stakes for new pasture, 
and eventually only the most rugged of the 
foot-hills will be left 

industry. 

Redlands, Cal. 
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for the support of our 


A HISTORY OF A CASE OF PROPOLIS POI- 
SONING. 


BY C. H. HOWARD. 


This summer I worked among my bees 
without a veil, and with my shirt-sleeves 
rolled above my elbows. The beginning of 
October the inside part of my arms between 
the elbow and wrist became very much in- 
flamed, and itched, smarted, and burned 
all at the same time. Oct. 11 I tried a bis- 
muth formic-iodide preparation, supposing 
the trouble came from some poisonous 
plant. I was surprised, as I can handle poi- 
ton ivy without any ill effect. My arms 
kept about the same, sometimes a little bet- 
ter, and then not so well, till Oct. 31, on 
which day I scraped the burr-comb and pro- 
polis from some sixty frames. That night 
my arms got very much worse, and for six- 
ty hours they were yery bad. I slept very 
little for two nights. I showed my arms to 
a doctor, and he said I had got them poi- 
soned, and gave me stuff to put on. 

Oct. 10 I wrote to Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 86, ‘‘ Thirty Poison- 
ous Plants of the United States.’’ None 
describe my case, but ivy is the nearest. 

Mr. C. P. Waldron, of Boulder, told me, 
some time ago, that he had to give up his 
apiary of over 100 colonies, as working over 
them brought on vomiting. Mr. J. E. 
Walcher says he has been poisoned, and he 
supposes it is from the propolis; and Mr. 
Eggleston, who helps Mr. Collins with his 
900 colonies, says his hands become poison- 
ed soon after he begins work with the bees 
in the spring, and it continues till some 
time after he gets through with the work in 
the fall. Many people have told me of get- 
ting poisoned from propolis; but I never 
believed it until I myself had trouble. 

I have kept bees on and off more than fif- 
ty years, and I never had such an experi- 
ence as this year. I had several cases of 
poisoning after cleaning off the propolis 
from a few hives. Then on Nov. 29 I did 
considerable scraping, and my arms were 
very bad for two days, and did not get well 
till the 6th or 7th of December. Yesterday, 
Dec. 9, I thought they were right for an ex- 

riment, so I put a little propolis on my 
eft arm, about three inches above the 
wrist. This was at 12:50 Pp. M., and I felt 
nothing of it for several hours. At 7 P. mM. 
the spot was much inflamed, and at 11 P.M. 
it was very bad. This morning my wrist 
and five to six inches above it was scarlet, 
and all the symptoms were as I described. 

Roulder, Col., Dec. 10. 
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Heads of Grain 


from Different Fields i 


What Makes the Hives so Damp Inside? the Rel- 
ative Values of the Different Packings. 


I have eight colonies of bees, all in good condition 
—plenty of bees and good clear honey. They are in 
eight and ten frame hives. I have had only two 
years’ experience in the business, and am troubled 
about their sweating so much, especially the single- 
walled eight-frame hives. The two chaff hives do 
not sweat much. They all face southeast; are ina 
bee-shed open in front with the back to the north- 
west, and straw between the hives, and the top or 
super packed with straw. Early last fall I cut lino- 
leum the size of the top of the brood-chamber, and 
under this I used strips to provide a bee-space on 
top of the frames. Right under this linoleum is 
where the sweat starts, and runs down and out at 
the entrance. Of course the bees get damp, and 
freeze. The opening to the entrance is % x 9 for the 
eight-frame, %x11 for the ten-frame, and %x8 for 
the chaff hives, which are also ten-frame. Would 
you advise cutting a small hole in the top of the 
linoleum, or take out the block in front and give 
them the full %-inch entrance? 

Last winter I lost an Italian queen from the A. I. 
Root Co. because the hive was so damp. It wasso 
wet it burst, and the paint came off the sides. 

Washington, Pa., Nov. 29. J. C. MCNEELY. 


[Common straw, unless a great deal of it is used, 
is hardly dense enough for packing. You had bet- 
ter use planer-shavings, leaves well packed, or 
wheat chaff if you can get it—a packing that is bet- 
ter than allofthem. The trouble is, the sides and 
tops of your hives are too cold from insufficient 
packing. Then, moreover, linoleum is not as good 
as a plain board laid on top. Thesurface of the lin- 
oleum is too cold. On a cold morning. with your 
bare feet step on a piece of linoleum and then ona 
thin board and note the difference. Wood is a 
much better non-conductor of heat and cold. 

Your entrances appear to be large enough in size, 
but possibly for your locality it might be wise to 
make them larger. Before we would do that, how- 
ever, we would try the absorbing-cushion plan, be- 
cause there is a possibility, and even probability, 
that your locality is sodamp that absorbents pro- 
viding for upward ventilation would be better than 
a tight sealed cover; but if you use absorbents you 
will need to have a good deal more packing materi- 
al than you have provided. It should be of a loose 
porous nature, preferably chaff: but if this material 
can not be secured a large quantity of dry forest 
leaves may be substituted. Planer-shavings do very 
well, but are not quite the equal of chaff. When you 
use absorbing cushions you will need to have them 
not less than eight inches thick. Then be sure to 
provide an air-space over the packing and under the 
cover, so that the moisture as it passes through the 
cushion can escape. 

Now, we wish to suggest this: That you try a part 
of the bees with sealed cover and eight inches of 
packing material on top, and the other part with 
absorbing cushions. When you use the latter you 
will need to put a Hill device or some sort of stay to 
hold tHe cushion up off the frames. 

The very fact that your chaff hives are drier goes 
to show that the single-walled hives are not suffi- 
ciently protected. By increasing the amount of 
protection for all the hives you will reduce mate- 
rially the amount of condensation; but in any case 
remove the linoleum, using boards instead. We 
shall be pleased to have you report the result of 
your experiments next spring.—ED. } 








Lack of Ventilation; Another Instance of the Fol- 
ly of Shutting the Bees in the Hive with 
Wire Cloth when Placed in the Cellar. 

I am in trouble, and do not know how I am going 
to get out of it. My bees are kept in an outyard, 
and in moving them to the cellar I was obliged to 
screen them in. I am now going to tell you how I 
proceeded with the screening and moving. I put 
the hives on a bottom-board 2 in. deep, setting them 


even with the front end of the bottom-board,. and 
over this open space of 2x 14% in. I nailed No. 12 
wire cloth. The space at the back end of the bot- 
tom-board I closed except a space of about an inch 
wide and five inches long, over which I also nailed 
wire cloth. They were then placed in the cellar 
and left as I have described. The colonies are 
strong in bees, and have an abundance of clean 
sealed stores. When first put in they settled down, 
and I thought they would be all right; but at this 
writing. Nov. 28, they are perfectly crazy. I should 
have said I left thecoveron. Is it possible to make 
any change that will quiet them? The cellar is 
clean and the air is pure, with temperature at 45. 
El Roy, Wis. CHAS. SHELDON. 
[We would advise you by all means to remove 
the wire-cloth screens; at any rate, fix it so that the 
bees can get out of the hives. They might boil out 
over the fronts of the hives, but they would soon go 
back. In spite of what you say, we think there isa 
lack of ventilation. Before you remove the wire 
screens open the cellar door wide at night. allowing 
the cellar to become cold. This will force the bees 
back in the hives; then quietly remove the screens. 
If you will give the bees infusions of fresh air con- 
stantly, from some sort of ventilator, they will be- 
come more quiet. The -best thing you can do now, 
probably, is to open the cellar-door at night end 
close it by day; but do not open the cellar if the 
bees are quiet. During severely cold weather it 
will probably not be necessary to open the ceUar. 
If you provide ventilation we think you will find 
that your troubles will disappear. When bees are 
shut in with wire cloth it is apt to make them very 
uneasy. In their efforts to escape they stir up the 
whole colony. Under such conditions the only 


thing to do is to reduce the temperature of the cel- 
lar nearly to freezing, and then _— remove the 
screens as before explained.—ED. 


Grafting and Cell-building; Staple-spaced v. Met- 
al-spaced Hoffman Frames. 

I am anxious to raise queens for my own use, and 
did so the past. season, requeening 75 colonies, some 
of which were biack stock, all with pure Italians of 
Jones’ stock. This, of course. was accomplished by 
removing the queens and causing the bees to build 
cells which were weeded out when near hatching, 
leaving the best one for the hive, provided it were 
Italian. The blacks had all cells removed; and 
when they well realized their plight a nice plump 
Italian cell was grafted to the comb, and may be 
they did not look after it, regardless of the fact that 
their color was to go on for ever. 1! am desirous of 
rearing queens next season in nuclei by the use of 
queen-cups so as to have the queens mated and 
laying before introducing to the colonies made 
queenless; and any informtion as to the graiting of 
eggs or larvee into these cups would be gladly re- 
ceived. I presume one strong colony will nourish 
the whole set of cells up to within a few days of 
hatching. when they have to be separated and giv- 
en to each nucleus. 

Do the good qualities of the staple-spaced frames 
overcome the bad ones—that is, in the way of 
swinging in the hive, etc.? 

H. HARLEY SELWYN. 
Director of Experimental Farms, Ottawa, Can. 


{For information on grafting cells you are refer- 
red to our A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture under 
the head: of “ Queen-rearing.” One strong colony 
will furnish you all the cells you require if you do 
not expect more than 10 or 12 cells for every 10 days. 
While it is possible to get as many as 55 or 60 cells 
from a single colony during that same period, you 
will get stronger and more vigorous stock by giving 
the bees only about a dozen cups to feed and take 
care of. In your case, at least, we would advise you 
to make the colony queenless, and then feed a little 
every day if no honey is coming in, say from a half 
to a full pint of syrup. You can not get good re- 
sults unless the colony is put in a highly prosper- 
ous condition. Until you have had more experi- 
ence we would not advise you to adopt the twin or 
baby nuclei. Better use nothing smaller than the 
two-frame Langstroth nucleus. After you have had 
a little more experience you can get down to the 
smaller boxes. 

The staple-spaced frames are not nearly so satis- 
factory as the Hoffman metal-spaced frames. The 
staples space only the top-bars and not the end- 
bars, while the Hoffman metal spacers hold the 
frames square and true.—ED.) 
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Feeding During the Winter in Tennessee. 

Having purchased several stands of bees this win- 
ter at $1.50 per hive, in log and board hives, with- 
out any frames or boxes inside, I desire to know 
how I shall feed; or, will they need feeding? The 
combs are built on the same principle they are in 
the bee-tree. Ha! ha! what comb I can see by re- 
moving the cover seems empty! I intend to trans- 
fer to Danzenbaker hives in the spring. 

Would you think that old burlap bags wrapped 
around these box hives would be ample protection 
in this latitude? Our bees fly every month in the 
year; but many of the nights are very cold. 

At what date would you advise feeding for stimu- 
lating or for increaseinthe spring. Fruit-blossoms 
open in March. 

Maryville, Tenn., Nov. 28. C. R. COULTER. 


{If your weather gets warm enough for you to 
make an examination it would be well to remove 
enough of the cover or side, as the case may be, of 
one of the hives and ascertain the condition of that 
colony so far as stores are concerned. If you do not 
find that there are 20 to 25 lbs. of honey, you had 
better do some feeding. It is a question whether 
you can feed sugar syrup; but as your bees can fly 
every day we should think.that you can. It is well 
to feed toward evening, so that the excitement 
caused by the syrup may subside before morning, 
so that other bees may not be unduly stirred up 
and robbing started. After you have examined 
one colony, if the others are about the same size 
and the hives about the same, you can probably 
get a pretty good idea of the condition by lifting or 
weighing the hives, noting any that may seem un- 
duly light. 

Without knowing more in particular in regard to 
how cold it gets, etc., we can not be sure how much 
protection these hives need; but we presume that 
burlap sacks wrapped around and covered with 
some waterproof material in the shape of a cover 
would be sufficient. Do not put on any packing 
that can get soaked with water and then frozen, for 
such packing is only a detriment. Whatever pack- 
ing you use, keep it dry. 

Most progressive bee-keepers of to-day say it is 
much better to provide the necessary amount of 
stores in the fall, and do no feeding for stimulating 
in the spring. However, exceptions must be made 
in case of colonies that, for some reason or other, 
have not the necessary amount of stores. Colonies 
which are well supplied, ordinarily do not need 
feeding in the spring.—Eb. ] 


Carbolic Acid for Driving Bees Out of Supers. 

Will you be kind enough to give me some infor- 
mation about the use of a carbolic solution for qui- 
eting bees? 

Lordsburg, Cal., Dec. 1. JOHN STRIPSKY. 

(Carbolic acid in a diluted solution for quieting 
bees has been used to only a very limited extent. 
Our British cousins sometimes use a piece of mus- 
lin saturated in a weak solution of carbolic acid, 
laid on top of a super of sections. It is said that the 
odor of the acid is so repugnant to the bees that in 
a very short time they will all go down into the 
brood-nest below. How truethis may be, we do not 
know from personal experience; but the fact that we 
do not hear very much of these carbolized cloths 
for the purpose mentioned would rather lead us to 
believe that the scheme works prettier in theory 
than it does in actual practice. If anybody knows 
to the contrary we should be pleased to have him 
report.—ED. } 


Feeding to Prepare for a January Honey-flow. 

About the 10th of Jamuary we have a flow of nec- 
tar lasting about two weeks. Queens quit laying 
in October, and by January the colonies are very 
small. Bees fly nearly every day in the year at my 
place, and there has never been a week when I 
have not seen a few bees bringing in pollen. Would 
you advise feeding when the colonies can say, 

Millions of honey at our house”? With strong 
colonies I think more honey would be stored here 
in January than in any other month. 

Bakersfield, Cal., Nov. 24. Cc. G. KNOWLES. 


(Under the circumstances we would advise you to 
practice a little stimulative feeding along about the 
middle of November or first of December, and con- 
tinue it up to within a week of the honey-flow. 
Enough feed should be given so that the bees will 
have the brood-nest filled with brood and sealed 
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honey. We say sealed, so that they will not carry 
any of the fed syrup up into the supers. For that 
reason we advise discontinuing stimulative feeding 
just about a week before the honey-flow actually 
begins.—ED. ] 


How to Make a Weak Colony Robber-proof. 

Mr. G. H. Latham, p. 737, Nov. 15, take that rather 
weak colony from its stand early in the morning; 
put it ina safe place when its bees can go out at 
will, Puta baited robber-trap in its place witha 
screen cover and a tight cover on top. Leave it 
there until you have trapped all the bees needed, 
which will include many of the field bees from the 
weak colony. Take your catch into the part ofa 
room furthest from the window; remove the cover; 
set it on end with the screen facing the light (which 
should be rather limited). Let it remain all day or 
until the bees realize they are hopelessly caged; 
then give them time to repent. Unite the weak 
colony with the catch. After 12 hours they may be 
placed anywhere in the yard. and you will havea 
colony as nearly robber-proof as any. This not 
only abates a nuisance but turns the nuisance to 
good account. 


Sonora, Cal. A. D. HEROLD. 


Why the Honey was Not All Capped Over, 

I should like to know why my comb honey con- 
tained so many cells partially and entirely filled 
that were not capped. In other words, why was 
not the comb filled out to the edge of the section? 
A great many colonies had sections partially built 
that were never finished. 

East St. Louis, Ill. J.C. READER. 

{It looks to us as if you had an extraordinarily 
good flow of honey that ceased suddenly. This near- 
ly always results in a lot of uncapped honey and 
unfinished sections. It may be that you put on su- 
pers a little too rapidly, and did not give the bees 
time to finish what they had. Of course, it is a reg- 
ular practice to add new supers before the firsv 
ones are entirely finished; but in case the honey- 
flow is nearly at an end, a new super put on will 
result in only a lot of unfinished combs. For this 
reason the putting-on of more supers must be done 
with extreme caution.—Eb.]} 


A Steady Temperature of 33 F., in the Cellar; 
the Probable Effect on the Bees. 

Having my cellar full of bees I was compelled to 
put 47 colonies in a neighbor's stone cellar, size 20x 
10x7. The thermometer registered steady 33 above 
with no way of raising it except artificially. How 
are these bees likely to come out after perhaps four 
months of confinement? I am a little worried 
about them. 

Fawndale, Minn., Dec. 8. JOHN S. LIND. 


[A steady temperature of one degree above freez- 
ing is altogether too cold for a bee-cellar. You will 
probably find that, before spring, many of the col- 
onies will be dead outright, and others much weak- 
ened down, and suffering from dysentery. You 
ought to arrange to put in artificial heat to bring 
the temperature up to 45; and you probably would 
require, also, some ventilation, although a cellar 
20x10x7, for only 47 colonies. ought, with proper 
temperature, to take care of that number with very 
little ventilation. Probably opening and closing 
the cellar-door at night at intervals would be suffi- 
cient.—Eb. } 


How Much Honey should a Purchaser Expect to 
Receive in a 60-Pound Can? 

I bought 120 Ibs. of honey, and when it arrived it 
was weighed: and with the cans which contained it 
it weighed exactly 120 Ibs. Now, I wish to know if 
the purchaser cf honey should pay for 114 Ibs. of 
honey and 6 lbs, of tin, or should he receive 120 lbs. 
of honey net? An answer through GLEANINGS 
would probably be of interest to other bee-keepers 
who buy honey to help out their shortage. 

Pawtucket, R. 1L., Nov. 21. F. E. CURRAN. 


[A good deal will depend on how the honey is 
bought and sold. If it is bought by the can the 
seller may putin less than 60 lbs. tothecan. Itis 
our rule in selling honey to put in full 60 Ibs. in 
each can.—ED. } 
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By A. I. Roor 











Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life, and I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever.—PSALM 23 :6. 

To-day, Dec. 9, is my birthday, and I am 
really 71 years old; and, may the Lord be 
praised, lam strong and well, physically, 
mentally, and (I trust and pray) spiritual- 
ly also. 

In a little Sunday-school paper called 
Forward, that is distributed at our church 
to all the classes, old and young, I found 
the following little gem of thought: 

Only things to eat and drink and wear are high 
in price. Happiness is at the same old figure. 

I read it over and laughed, and read it 
over again, and thanked God that it és in- 
deed true. We may, if we will, or if we 
choose, all of us, have ‘‘happiness’’ at the 
“‘same old figure.’’ “My life has, as a rule, 


been a happy one. I was happy in child- 
hood, and I am happy (may be prais- 
ed again) in my old age. One especial 


thing that has made my life a happy one 
is that I was always keenly interested in 
exploring the wonders of God’s creation. 
Even in early childhood I was full of curi- 
osity in regard to every thing about me; 
and when father or mother could answer 
my eager questioning no further, I set about 
making the plants and animals tell what 
they knew. In other words, I put them on 
the witness-stand, as we are told Prof. Hol- 
den put corn ‘‘on the witness-stand,”’ and 
made corn answer his questions. Bees were 
my first great hobby, and for many long 
years I questioned them indefatigably, both 
day and night. Of course, the explorer in 
nature’s domains meets with many disap- 
| a anapeneer sy and, as a rule, follows many 
alse scents, ofttimes, before he gets on the 
true trail; but, oh the joy and thrill that one 
feels when he gets at the truth and reaps 
his reward! 

To illustrate the above, and to tell you at 
the same time how I am enjoying my “‘old- 
age vacation,’’ as I sometimes term it, I 
will tell you something about what I am 
now engaged in. 

I have told you before about my arrange- 
ment for watering my seven yards of chick- 
ens, with dropping water, in an overflowing 
dish in each yard; well, the plan I have been 
using requires quite a little pumping every 
morning, and it was, therefore, quite desir- 
able to have a running stream; so we sank 
a well on the highest part of our premises, 
and found plenty of water down about four 
feet. As our ground slopes strongly, in 
only a few rods this water would be on to 
of the ground; so we got some cheap second- 
hand pipe and undertook to siphon the wa- 
ter out of the well; but although the long 
arm of the siphon was several inches lower 
than the water in the well, it didn’t work. 
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The reason was, a much stronger fall is 
needed to pull water out of a well, under 
such circumstances; and the friction in pass- 
ing through a long iron pipe of small diam- 
eter (more or less rusty inside, besides) was 
more than I had calculated. We spent con- 
siderable time on it before we reluctantly 
gave it up, and nowI must confess to a 
piece of stupidity on my part that I am 
ashamed of; but as it well illustrates my 
point, I will tell you about it. 

During these very experiments mention- 
ed, we were having trouble with water com- 
ing up through the cement floor of our in- 
onbator cellar. My brother had "oo 
digging a ditch in which to place the pipe 
from the well to the poultry-yards; but this 
would be quite an expense, besides littering 
up the premises; and we should also have to 
cut through — a fewclumps of palmetto. 
In trying to drain the cellar I first put in a 
two-inch cement tile; but the palmetto roots 
or something else soon rotted the tiles. 
Perhaps they were made of cement not 
‘rich ’’ enough; at any rate, they soon fail- 
ed. I then dug them all up and putin four- 
inch sewer-pipe; but after the heavy rains 
of last summer, even this sewer-pipe 
came filled up more or less with the soft 
white quicksand that runs almost like wa- 
ter in this region. The consequence was, 
that when I got here the first of November 
there was several inches of water in the cel- 
lar; and the “legs”? (and especially the 
‘*ankles’’) of my Cyphers incubator indi- 
cated the water had been almost a foot deep 
and had stood there for some time. 

By the way, when I commenced — 
a cellar here in Florida I was told by severa 
that you couldn’t have cellars here; and I 
was just beginning to find out at least one 
reason why. Now, a damp or wet cement 
floor for an incubator cellar is just what is 
wanted; but, of course, we do not want wa- 
ter a foot deep. After pondering over the 
matter I declared I would put in an iron 
pipe, so fixed that sand could not get into 
it. And this is the way I did it: We cut 
out a small circle in the floor of the cellar, 
and with a post-auger made a small well 
about three feet deep. The iron pipe was 
then turned to go down into this well, near- 
ly to the bottom. This pipe was then laid 
under the floor (and, of course, under water), 
and then pushed down through the filled- 
up sewer-pipe, so we had no digging what- 
ever todo. Thus you see we had a “‘living 
spring’’ of pure soft water, and had the cel- 
lar drained nicely, and about then it occur- 
red to me that if this pipe was connected 
with my ‘water works,’ we had not only 
killed two birds with one stone, but three, 
and the last one a ‘“‘whoppef.’’ We not 
only have running water in all our yards, 
but have an overflowing tub full for four 
Indian Runner ducks that we brought from 
Ohio. 

There are several lessons to be learned 
from the above: First, that we can not well 
appreciate something of value to us until 
we have labored and experienced disappoint- 
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ment in getting it. Secondly, the things 
that annoy us most, and seem at times al- 
most insurmountable, may finally turn out 
to be one of our greatest biessings. 

Once more: When we first started ‘‘our 
cottage in the woods’’ Mr. Rood suggested 
that, on account of a chance fire, it would 
be an excellent idea to clear a path or lane 
clear round our premises, and so we have 
had Wesley, whenever he had spare time, 
clear up a lane ten feet wide, and we have 
lately had this lane fenced off and planted 
with oats and other crops for the chickens. 
You see this arrangement makes it very 
convenient to throw the droppings from any 
poultry-house right over the fence into the 
lane; and whenever it is desirable to admit 
the fowls from any yard into this lane it is 
easily done by raising the fence a little. A 
hen with chickens can be given much or 
little room in this lane by putting in a cross- 
fence. At present we are growing some of 
the upland rice I have spoken of at one end 
of the lane down by the creek, where the 
ground has always been pretty damp and 
wet for any thing else. Our chufas that I 
have spoken of have also been grown in 
this lane, and we also grow carrots, collards, 
and any thing else we find the chickens are 
fond of. We sow oats broadcast, a little 
patch every few days, and in this way we 
always have oats of the right size to pull up 
by the roots for the chickens. Now the 
planning for all this work gives me exercise 
for the mind; and taking hold of the tools 
occasionally gives me exercise for the body. 
Last Wednesday evening at the close of the 
prayer-meeting our pastor made a remark 
something like this: He said the church of 
God needed not only consecration and sanc- 
tification, but it needed also ‘* perspiration.’’ 
Well, I am strongly impressed with the idea 
that this thing we call happiness can not 
be found, at least in its highest and purest 
attainment, without this same ‘“‘ perspira- 
tion,’’ and, I might almost add, with th 
mind and body. 

Our new automobile has not arrived yet, 
although it was shipped from Chicago al- 
most two months ago, and, as a consequence, 
we have been obliged to have more or less 
repairs on the old one; and after having 
tried one after another of the three re- 
pair-shops here, Wesley and I have been 
obliged, on account of the expense, to do 
most of our own repairing. Well, you would 
not at first glance conclude that crawling 
under a car, getting your handsand possibly 
your clothing covered with black grease, 
was particularly conducive to happiness; 
but I want to tell you, you are mistaken. 
Some of my happiest moments have come 
when, after perplexing and fatiguing toil, 
we have succeeded in correcting something 
the expensive experts 7 town failed to mas- 
ter. In like manner I find happiness in 
surmounting other difficulties. use of 
a door that shut imperfectly, a possum got 
in to a sitting hen and ate every egg except 
one, when almost ready to hatch. Well, I 
fixed the door; then, after two attempts, 
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caught the possum in a steel trap; and my 
next sitting hen gave us 14 smart chicks 
from 14 feitile eggs, and the whole 14 are 
now two weeks old, and as smartas crickets. 

There are many inquiries about the But- 
tercups. Well, although they (the three 
hens) did some tall laying last spring and 
summer, after moulting they were very slow 
in getting started to laying again, and only 
one was laying the first of December, and 
she lays only every other day. She laysa 
very long white egg, extra large; in fact, it 
is unlike any egg you ever saw, for it is 
more like a rolling-pin than like an ordi- 
nary egg. If she will only keep it up the 
year round I may have some faith in But. 
tercups after all. When I first came back, 
the Buttercup roosters had grown so much 
and improved so much, even after they were 
a year old, that I said the first evening that 
the best one was worth $5.00. The next 
day the beauty of his plumage, his kingly 
carriage, With his royal streamersand gaudy 
coloring, impressed me so much that I rais- 
ed the price to $10.00; but when I kept on 
adding $5.00 each day to his value until I 
got up to $25.60, Mrs. Root called a halt, re- 
minding me that I knew nothing at all 
about ‘‘scoring’’ fancy birds. Well, he is 
about the handsomest bird I ever saw, any 
way. 

And this reminds me that quite a few 
have written, asking if I would sell some 
Buttercups or eggs. Now, good friends, I 
hope none of you will feel hurt if I tell you 
I could not, with a clear conscience, sell any 
thing that I have mentioned here in these 
Home papers. God has, in his infinite 
mercy, placed me here to give you all unbi- 
ased facts about Florida, Buttercup chick- 
ens, and a host of other things. What 
would you think of me were I to use this 
great privilege to boom something I had fur 
sale? What would you think of a minister 
who would mention in his sermon the 
things he had for sale during the week? It 
is true the editor of a family journal does 
not occupy exactly the sacred position of 
the minister; but I think he ought to realize 
that he should feel pretty near that responsi- 
bility resting on him. Think of the num- 
ber of men who have been placed by the peo- 
ple in important places, solely to protect 
their interests, but who have used their 
great privilege and opportunity to steal from 
the people and our nation. May God for- 
bid that this thing should go on any lon- 
ger. If I should use these pages accorded me 
or years by those who pay for this journal 
to boom the stuff The A. I. Root Co. have 
for sale, do you think I could feel happy in 
repeating over and over the precious text I 
started out with— ‘Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the houseof the Lord 
for ever’’? 


From one colony, spring count. I increased to five 
by natural swarming, and secured 120 lbs. of comb 
honey. Two swarms absconded, so the increase 
would have been seven if I had succeeded in keep- 
ing them all. ‘ 

Homet's Ferry, Pa., Dec. 12. 
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